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Politics of Lurope, 


—_—_—_- 


The arrival of the French ship NanrTatse, announced in the 
Report of yesterday, from Nantz the 14th of October, and Bour- 
deaux the 12th of December—which is aday later than the depar- 
ture of the Royat Georce from England,—has necessarily set 
all quidnancs and politicians on the qui vive for intelligence 
respecting the postare of Europe. Considering the known state 
of affairs about that period, aad the quarter from which the 
vessel sailed, the question of peace or war between France and 
Spain, is the first which presses on our attention. We have 
accordingly used every exertion to procare information on this 
subject in order to gratify'our Readcrs, to whom we are enabled 
to communicate the following particulars :— 


A Bourdeaux Letter of date the 26th of November (reccived 
by a Merchant:of this City from his Commercial Correspondent 
there,) adverting to the reports of the threatened war with Spain, 
remarks: “‘ seeing no just cause for war, and knowing it to be 
repugnant to the general feelings and interest of France, we con- 
clude there can be no war.” 


Auother Letter, however, of December 2d,a week’s lat- 
er date, adopts on this subject a very altered tone; directing 
returns of property to be suspended until th e question is decided, 
Insurances were not procurabie, and an impression existed that 
England would take a part in the conflict. 


We have received from different quarters the promise of 
newspapers that may be received by this vessel; and we shall 
lose no time in laying their contents before our readers. Ia 
the meantime, we proceed with the most usefal and interesting 
portion of the Eoglish journals and periodical publications last 
received, The following article from the ScoTsmAN displays the 
usual sagacity which is one of the characteristic features of that 
able Paper :— 


Congress of Verona—The Congress of Verona, like Mount 
Vesuvius, seems to throw out nothing bot smoke. We have 
abundance of statements from that place, which we believe to be 
nothing better. than conjectures, grounded on circamstances 
known quite as wellin Eogiand asia Lombardy, All that is 
certain amounts to this—that there is no outward sign of con- 
tention or quarrel—that the legitimates, in short, have not pull- 
ed one another by the nose, or exchanged messages of defiance. 
The King of Prussia bas gone to Rome on a visit of classical 
curiosity—a circumstance which seems to indicate that no impor- 
tant siep is to be immediately decided on. Ia fact, the interest 
of the news from Verona has been entircly superseded by that 
of the news from Paris. The symptoms of. an approaching war 
are visibly multiplying both in France and Spain. It is absurd 


to consider the great and expensive preparations now made on. 


the French side of the Pyrenees as mere demonsiratéons, to give 
effect to the manifestos of the Holy Alliance, The rable of 
Ultra nobles whio fill the French coart, stapidly. ignorant of 
the abyss that lies under théir feet, are clamouring loudly for 
war; and the Government; so far as can be jadged from the 
tone of the official journals, scems quite disposed to yield to 
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their wishes. We see nothing, in fact, to give us the smallest 
assarance of the coatinuance of peace between these two pow- 
ers, anless the Board at Verona interpose their veto. Now, it is 
stated, apparently on good greuands, that France claims the right 
of acting entirely for herself in this matter, alleging that she has 
the same title to provide against the contaminations of democra- 
cy, by invading Spain, that Austria had by invading Naples, 
The argument is conclusive, if France is equally sure of success, 
After witnessing the issue of Bonaparte’s efforts, we should con- 
sider the experiment perilous, but the Holy Allies may think 
otherwise; and to promote the cause of crowns, which is their 
own cause, they may be willing to let the French Bourbons stake 
their existence. 


The Courier, who professes to have access to supe- 
rior sources of informatior, plainly avows his belief, that 
the Congress is not adverse to the project of invading Spain. 
If this is really the case, we must consider the last chance of 
preserving peace as gose. The season is, indeed, far advanced 
for beginoing hostilities, but the assailants expect to succeed by 
a sndden inroad, or, what is called in military language, ‘‘ mak- 
ing a point.” lf the French do enter Spain, we have little doubt 
that the Spaniasds may be beat at first, but we have still lees 
doubt that final discomfiture awaits their adversaries. A war 
for the promotion of murder and sacrilege would not, in our 
Opinion, be more infamously tnjast. Buta short time will as- 
suredly reveal to the aggressors the fatal error they have come 
mitted, The first cannon that is fired may well be considered ag 
sounding the tocsin of revolution to every throne in Continental 
Europe. It requires no superhuman sagacity to see, that before 
two years pass, the Bourbons, who should have been the last to 
tamper with revolutionary wars, will mourn over their incorri- 
gible fally in sackcloth and ashes.— Scotsman, November 20, 


Mr. Canning.—A Correspondent notes it as an extraordina- 
ry circamstance, that the “memory of Lord Castlereagh” was 
not drank at either of the dinners given to Mr. Canning at Liver- 
pool, ner was any thing said of the mighty loss the empire and 
the Holy Allies had sustained. We have no distinct recollection 
of the toasts, but take the fact in our correspondent’s word, 
Certainly it would have been becoming in the men of Liverpool 
to dress one half of their faces in sables on such an occasion, 
They should have appeared, as Hamlet says, with joy in one eye 
and grief in the other—dejected beyond measure that so great 
a pillar of sgcial order had fallea—and qaite overjoyed that a 
greater and better was found to sapply his place. It is strange 
that his constituents did not lay a train for his sympathies; or 
that the jokeron the “revered and raptured Ogden” did not 
shed a few generous tears over the bier of his quondam enemy 
and recent friend. The fact we suspect to be, that the parties 
anderstood one another. The worthy member did not accept of 
place under the man he had denounced as incapable, till he bad © 
made the painfal discovery that his consequence vanished with 
his office, and that out of power he was nobody. The Liverpool 
men, who are expert calculators, shrewdly gaessed, we may 
suppose, that be was not immeasurably distressed by an event 
which removed a successfal rival ont of the way, and gave him 
the only chance of obtaining what he would have sighed for in 
vain, as lomg a the other lived. 
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Court of the Bord Dyon. 





Cn the great addition made to the fees for matriculations since the 
year 1804, it is evough to say that they have taken wlace without war- 
rant, and solely at the discretion of the officers themselves who were in- 
terested im the exaction.—Provision should be made for preventing the 
sale of any effice in this as in other courts ; and the remuneration of the 
several officers should be affixed at a stated yearly amount.— Report to 
Parliament, §c. 





Scotsman. 


The Tenth Report of the Commissioners on the Courts of 
Jastice in Scotland has now been printed and circulated; and 
like all its predecessors, it has been got up with much care, and 
displays, with a jadicious wariness, which is sometimes carried a 
little too far, a very considerable reach of mind, and talents, 
which, on the whole, are directed by.sound and liberal principles. 
The present report refers to the Office and Court of the Lord Ly- 
oo; and, in the absence of all political matter of paramount in- 
terest, we shall eadeavour to make our readers acquainted with 
some of the leading features of this report. 


The institution of Heralds in Scotland is not distinctly 
traced to an earlier period than the close of the fourteenth centau- 
ry. In the year 1413, explicit mention is made in the records of 
“Leo Heraldas Rex Armoram.” The other Heralds, Pursai- 
vants, and Macers, were progressly created in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; and, by entries in the Chamberlain's and 
Treasurer’s accounts, it is proved that all these officers received 
pensions from the.crown. Some light is thrown upon the earlier 
proceedings of the Lyon Court by-a decree by Lindsay of the 
the Mount, dated 16:h January 1554, of which there is en official 
extract in the Advocates’ Library, Another copy of this sentence 
is to be found in Chalmer’s Edition of Sir David Lindsay, vol. i. 
p. 39. Sir David Lindsay’s Original Register or Matriculation 
Book of the Armorial Bearings of the Nobility and Barons of 
Scotland is also preserved in the Advocates’ Library. The acts 
of Parliament on this subject are those of 1587, c.46; 1592, c. 
127 ; 1662; c. 53, repealed by 1663, c. 15; 1672, c.21; in con- 
nection with which the Treaty of Union (Articles 19 and 24) may 
also be referred to. Bat many of the provisions of the Scottish 
statutes are disregarded in practice. Under these statutes,how- 
ever, the Lord Lyon claims a variety of powers, and still exer- 
cises not afew of them. He claims the right exclusively of in- 
quiring into the relationship of the younger branches of families, 
having right to coat-armour, who destre to have the family arms 
assigned to them, of assigning suitable differences to them ac- 
cordingly, and of matriculating them in the register of the office ; 
and also of giving arms “to virtuous and well-deserving per- 
sons,” as the act phrases it, without which he conceives it to be 
unlawful for any person to use and bear acoatef arms. He is 
of opinion also that he is entitled to enforce his jurisdiction by 
proceedings in his own coart, against all who infringe the prohi- 
bitions on wearing arms unlawfally, How this point would now 
be decided in the Court of Session, which isin ase to declare 
whether any, and what parts of our Scottish statates have be- 
come abrogated hy custom, we cannot say ; but we are convinced 
that no doubt could have remained on the sabject, if the Procu- 
rator-fiseal of Court (public prosecutor) had known any method 
by which he could ensure payment to himself of the costs of pro- 
secation. No funds are assigned by law for this purpose ; and 
as the decrees of this court cannet be enforced sammarily, like 
those of our Sheriffs and Bargh Magistrates, by getting letters 
of horning and caption on bills presented (pro forma) to the 
Court of Session, but require decrees-conform (or the sanction) of 

another court, the Fiscal is not likely to prosecute at his own risk, 
In the Only instance in which the present Fiscal has done so— 
which was rendered almost imperative on him, by getting notice 
from the Justiciary Court of a messenger at arms having been con- 
victed there— he is still some seven or eight pounds oat of pocket, 
We wish that some other Fiscals, who prosecute, right and left, 
for the sale of game, were Placed in equal difficulties with regard 
te the recovery of expenses, So far, however, as the jurisdiction 
of the Lyon is directed towards proper objects, it would, as the 
Commissioners suggest, be most proper to give effect to his de- 
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erces as readily and summarily as those of any other inferior 
court; the same means of redress, by advocation or suspension, 


being also afforded. In the case of Murray of Touchadam, (24th 
June 1778.) it was decided that, although the Lyon has jurisdiction 
in questions respecting the matriculation of arms, itis not pri- 
vate, bat subject te review by the Coart of Session. As to grants 
of arma, the practice of the Lyon Court—and which is understood 
to be that of all other colleges of arms—is torefuse them to no 
respectable applicant; bat the present depute (Mr. Tarr) has 
refased all the applications made to him for supporters, the 
right of bearing them, in his opinion, belonging only to Peers, 
Peeresses in their own right, the widows and sens of Peers 
by courtesy, heirs-male of the Lesser Barons who bad the full 
right of free barony prior to 1587, and the heirs-male of gentle- 
men who had been in the ase of carrying supporters long prior 
to the act of 1672. Mr. Tait’s predececessor, however, was in 
the nse of granting supporters apon less strict principles ; and 
the Commissioners observe, that the exercise of this assumed or 
real discretionary power “led to some unauthorised and very 
incorrect practices connected with the fees on such grants.” 


Bat the jurisdiction exercised by the Lyon Court, in which 
the public is most deeply interested, is that respecting messen- 
gers ut arms——officers to whom is committed the execution of 
pearly all the warrants of our higher ceurts, especially those 
authorising imprisonment for debt, and many othet daties of 
delicacy and importance. ll these officers are admitted by the 
Lyon, who jadges of their qualifications, decides on the sufficiency 
of the security found by them for a proper discharge of their daty, 
and suspends or deprives them on account of misconduct. On 
all these points our old law was exceedingly anxioas. The 
statute 1587, c. 46, limits the number of messengers to 200, re- 
quires good and responsible sureties for each, and appoints 
courts to be held twice in the year for trying the merits of all 
complaints ; but in January last they were 446 in number, (no 
matter of regret, perhaps, if compelld to do their duty, though 
the law is thus virtaally abrogated); the holding of two peremp- 
tory courts, 1f they ever were so held, are abandoned—which 
is of no moment either, since complaints are received and decid- 
ed upon at any time doring the vear; bat whatis of most im- 
portance, no sofficient means are adopted for the purpose of 
ascertaining that the originals sureties continue alive and solvent, 
The messengers, itis trae should send a deciaration yearly, as 
to the continued existence and place of abode of their sureties ; 
but the returnis made only ina few instances; and at pre- 
sent the public have no adequate guarantee against the neglects 
and malvérsations of these officers. They may be got suspended 
or dismissed in the Lyon Coart; but such a step, though it may 
gratify a vindictive feeling, and prevent others from suffering in 
the same manger, will not compensate a creditor for the loss of 
his debt. On 2ist January 1766, it was decided that the Lyon 
could not of his own authority, without special complaints at the 
instance of individuals, compel messengers to attend two peremp- 
tory courts in the year. On Sth Aagast 1774, it was found 
that registration of the messengers’s bond of caution in the Lyoa 
court books was not a sufficient warrant for letters of horning 
to compel payment of arrears, &c.; and although the opinion 
was once held, that under the acts 1587, c. 46; 1592, c. 127; 
and 1594, c. 212, actions for damages might be brought before 
the Lyon Court, it was decided (27th Jane 1673,) that such 
action were of a civil mature, and must be pursued in the 
ordinary courts of law. These actions, therefore, have since 
been brought before the Coart of Session ; and cases are reported, 
19th July 1776, 10th July 1810, and 17th Jnanaary 181}, in which 
messengers were found liable to pay the fall debt from having 
neglected to imprison the debtors as desired by their employers, 
Bat it happéns not unfrequently, when a party tries to obtain 
redress for the misconduet of a messenger, that the cau- 
tioners are found to be dead, or altogether insufficient. By 


way of remedy, the Commissoners suggest that bonds of caution 
should either be renewed annually, or returns exacted from all 
messengers half yearly, stating whether their cauationers be liv- 
ing or dead, and, if living, where they reside; suspension from 
office to follow as matter of course upon failare to make such 
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retarns; bat we are mach afraid, that anless the returns were 
accompanied with certificates from the Sheriff-sabstitates, or one 
or more Justices of the Peace of the countries in which the caa- 
tieners reside, stating whether these cautioners be habite and 
repute responsible, very little good would be attained. The 
Lyon-Clerk could not half-yearly make inquiries respecting 
the solvency of perhaps nine hundred individuals ; and al- 
though be could, no authorised mode of doing so is pointed 
out, so as to give to the information received that character 
which would entile him to found proceedings upon it. But 
another grievance remains to be noticed. With the exeption 
of debts in the decrees of inferior Jadges, while the debtors 
reside within their limited jurisdictions, a massenger must be 
emplayed as bailiff whether the creditor wish to attach the 
moveables by poinding, or the person of his debtor by im- 
prisonment, However small may be the debt this employ- 
ment is unavoidable; in many places there is no choice of an 
officer; aud-in no place are there any settled or invariable rules 
for settling bis fees, which, for some pieces of business, are 
heavy ‘every where, and in remote places (the Highlands and 
northern counties especially) are often oppressive. This loose- 
ness of practice is felt by the respectable messengers, as mach 
as by the creditors; and the former complain especially that the 
Auditor of accounts in the Court of Sessicn is now in the habit 
of taking great and arbitrary licences io modifying their accounts. 
To practioners this is still more annoying for, being the imme- 
diate employers of the messengers, they must either pay what 
is demanded by the latter, as to which there is no rule, or involve 
their clients. and themselves ia law pleas; and if they pay the 
messengers’ charges, they may find, to their cost, that they are 
cut down by the Anditor in taxing accounts of expenses. This 
is a state of matters which should not be allowed to continue. 
A creat part of the basiness of a messenger is made up of acts 
which must be done pro forma, or in a stated invariable manner ; 
and the varieties chiefly covsist in distances travelled, or time 
occupied in waiting. All these can easily be measured, and paid 
for upon fixed principles ; and there is a mass of valuable infor- 
mation on this subject given in the appendix to the report. There 
are some pieces of business, itis true, such as the execution of 
criminal warrants against smagglers, &c, that are‘attended with 
danger; bot why not make the Sheriff-Sabstitate, Clerk, or 
some known officer, decide upon these (for a small stated fee) in 
the first place, leaving it to either party to take the opinion of 
the Lord Ordinary on the Bills ina sammary manner, if dissa- 
tisfied with the primary decision? It is no small evil that the 
modification of such fecs should be left to the Auditor of Court, 
after they have been paid by the one party and received by the other. 
The functions of that officer are exceedingly useful when con- 
fined to the ascertainment of what fees are charged according to 
the regulations fixed by statate or the Court; but we do not 
think it safe to lodge unlimited discretionary powers inthe 
hands of any officer. We could not, probably, point out 
a person beter qualified, or more upright in the discharge of 
ali his daties, than the gentleman who officiates at present; but 
as Judges can seldom do more than say that the Aaditor is 
abetter Judge of such matters than they are themselves, it 
would be a great improvement if, in all cases of discretion or 
opinion—and these should be narrowed as mach possible—the 
parties should have power to call for an opinion by one member 
of cach of the law corporations elected annually for that purpose; 
after which the judges, if called upon to give a decision, would 
have some additional light to guide them, A plan of this nature 
is-obviously practicable, and would be attended with the best ef- 
fects. But we have digressed a little, The establishment of the 
Lyon Coart consists at present of the Lord Lyon, (Earl of Kin- 
nout,) Lyon Depute, (GeorGe Tait, Esq. Advocate), Clerk and 
Keeper of Records, (Mr. Davip Criyne, S. 8, C.) Procarator- 
Fiscal, (Mr. James Witttamson, Writer,) a Macer, six Heralds, 
six Pursuivants, and the body of Messengers at Arms. The Lord 
Lyon does no daty in or about the Lyon Court ; his office being 
entirely nominal, expect on great shew-days, like those which 
occurred on his Majesty’s visit, it being the right and daty of 
the Lord Lyon to marshal all solema public processiens. The 
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: salary, however, is not nominal: Uatil the year 1796, the annual 
stipend was £300, besides fees; but on the office being then 
transferred from a commener to a nobleman of the first rank, 





the salary was increased to ...............02 £600 0 0 
While the average annaal fees amount to ... 694 10 1 
Making in all, £1,294 10 1 


Although the right, and still more the propriety of naming a Depute, 
might be questioned, the whole daties are performed by the 
Lyon-depute, who has no salary from Government, but whose 
share of fees, upon an average of five years, would be about 
L. 145. The Clerk’s fees, for the same period, average L.481, 
“after deduction of L.371, being the average amount during the 
same period, as estimated hy the present Clerk, of fees consi- 
dered by him to have been unwarrantably collected by the preced- 
ing officer.” The Heralds receive salaries of L.25 each, their fees 
averging L.18:6:1. The salaries of the Pursuivants are 
L.16: 13:4 each; fees L. 16: 11:2; buat the admisson dues of a 
Herald, or the purchase money of his office, amount to about L. 315, 
and those of a Parsuivant to L. 210; so that few men would 
put such coats on their backs, as these officers do on proclama- 
tion days, for all the interest obtained for their money. It ap- 
pears, also, from the Lord Lyron’s report, that it has been 
usual for the Lyon Clerk to pay a consideration for bis appoint- 
ment, the late Clerk having paid L.360 to his Lordship’s prede- 
cessor. This method of selling judicial offices has been uniform- 
ly reprobated by the Parliamentary Commissioners, as leading to 
very incorrect and dengerous practices ; and a remarkable ins- 
tance of this oocurs in regard to the Lyon Court, the fees ex- 
acted previously to the death of the late Clerk not being tracea- 
ble so far back as the year 1804; and in 1819, what was regula- 
ted to 5s. 6d. Sterling in the act of 1672, was L. 41, 198; to this 
last som (exclasive of the stamp-daty) the fees of matriculating 
arms for Kuights and Gentlemen were raised from £.5,18s, at 
which they are given in a table of fees for the year 1760; so that 
in sixty-two years, and chiefly within the last 18 years, these fees 
have been increased very nearly tenfold, at the discretion of the 
Clerk, who has generally been also Lyon-Depute. Bat the blame 
attaches equally to the Lords Lyon, or rather in a higher degree; 
for it may fairly be held, that their avarice in selling the clerk- 
ship led to all these mal-practices, while, instead ef checking 
the subordinates, as they ought to have done, from being the 
heads of a public office, and drawisg a salary from the public 
for honorary services, which they should have made honourable, 
they pocketed a large share of the speil. They sold as it were a 
sort of privilege to commit depredations on the public, and they 
were equally ready to divide the pillage with the actual depre. 
dators. The chieftains who, according to use and wont, preyed 
upon their lowland neighbours, followed a far less mischievous 
occapation. Their inroads were sure to generate retaliatory or 
correctory measures; but what was thos done ender colour of 
law was accomplished silently, and against those who seldom 
knew whether they were suffering unjustly or not, and whose 
knowledge would still seldomer have enabled them to obtain re- 
dress, The only apology that can be made for any of the parties 
is, that this sort of legal abuse was general, and had reached 
other courts, whase proceedings are of still more impaqstance to 
the country. Our thanks, however, are due to this Parliamen- 
tary Commission, for doing what, we trast, will remove this foul 
reproach from the courts of Scotland ; and we are quite certain 
that the present Lyon-Depute and Clerk, who have paid nothing 
for their offices, and who are men of honour and respectability, 
will enter cordially into any reasonable measures that may be 
saggested for placing the whole business of their court upon a 
safe and proper footing. 


Before conclading by recommending this, and all the pre- 
ceding reports to the public attention, and as deserviag moch 
more consideration than they have yet obtained from the Jand- 
holders and traders of Scotland," we must, in justice to 
ourselves, enter our dissent against two measures proposed 
by the Commissioners. Influenced, we believe, by the con- 


sideration that a great proportion of the fees are levied on 
what may be thought the gratification of vanity, the Commission- 
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ers seem willing to allow the whole to remain at the standard to + 
which they had attained in 1819. We, on the other hand, 
while we are anxious that all efficient services should be fairly 
remunerated, are greatly averse from legalizing any sort of fees 
that have been increased by andne means. They are for con- 
tinving the offices of both Lord Lyon and Depute Lyon, giv- 
ine to the former, in liea of salary and fees, £1000: the latter 
£300; and to the Clerk £400. We would be for abolishing 
the office of Depate altogether, and making Mr. Tait, who 
discharges all the daties, the principal, with a salary of £600; 
not only becaase we see no reason for giving £1000 to an 
officer who does nothing, unless it be to give Ministers an un- 
due influence, but because we think the immediate abolition 
a measure called for against the present Lord Lyon, for allow- 
ing such an increase of fees to take place under him. Mr. Tart, 
who, in his abstract of the duties of a Justice of the Peace, has 
displayed knowledge and judgment, would thas be raised to 
that consideration which he seems to deserve, while £700 
would be set free, which would enable the Clerk to remit all 
his fees on the renewal of bonds of caution, presently so bur- 
densome on messengers, and afford, besides, some efficient means 
of enforcing the law against messengers, in behalf of the pub- 
lic We mast also differ, thoagh reluctantly, from the Com- 
missioners, in their recommendation that the Lyon-Depate 
should always be an Advocate of three years’ standing. This 
does not anpear to us to be either liberal or expedient. Men of 
business, let us say of seven or ten years’ standing, have gene- 
rally more practical sense and reliability, than lawvers of three, 
and as much, if not more, legal knowledge. Why, then, ex- 
clude them from sach an office? Besides, this practice of de- 
claring Advocates only, or the members of some other favoured 
society, capable of filling certain offices, has a degrading effect on 
the bar, the honour and dignity of which can only be supported by 
the splendid talents of those who are drawn toit by a high and 
generous ambition. No man who bopes to excel in eloquence 
would betempted by the prospect of getting an office worth a 
few hundreds a-year; bat make the Faculty examinations and 
the dues of admiseiona sort of machinery for grinding or mak- 
ing inferior judges, clerks of courts, and small office-holders, 
and the bar will be crowded with thick heads, having servile tem- 
pers and nomerous friends, with the hope of gaining parliamen- 
tary interest, instead ofthe Benchor a name, by the display of high 
talents or undisputed genias, 

Melancholy Case.—A lady, now residing in Perthshire, hav- 
ing, in the course of a tourthroogh the Highlands of Scotland, 
fallen in with afemale of very interesting appearance, whom she 
fuund to be in a state of deep mental: derangement, and conse- 
queatly pining ander all,the bitter exigencies of that miserable and 
unprotected situation, feels herself called apon to lay before the 
pablic the following fragments, which fortunately she has been 
enabled to gather, as connected with the fate of this forlorn and 
disconsolate wanderer. Daring the several interviews which the 
Jady had with this poor maniac, it can easily be supposed that 
little could be gleaned from ber wild and incoherent ravings that 
could form any clue whereby ber friends or relations coald be 
discovered. Iastigated, however, by the common feelings of 
homanityyto advocate the cause of a miserable creature, and 
particularly of one who, even in madness and in rags, evidently 
displayed a superiority of rank and edacation, and encouragod 
from the uncertain little she had learned of her country and 
friends, the lady has since, through the mediom of an eminent 
Irish prelate, received the following information, in every corro- 
borative of what she had previously obtained in some small! part 
from the disjointed soliloquies of the maniac herself, Those 
statements completely identify her, as well in history as in per- 
son, with a young lady who bad escaped from Swift’s Hospital, 
io which she had been placed by her friends; unfortanately the 
name of her family was unknown; bat after her escape, when in 
a state ofcomparative sanity,she gave the following account of 
herself to an Irish lady, from whom the Bishop had his informa. 
tion, She said her father was an officer in the army, but the lady 
has unluckily forgotten the name ; that her mother was dead, and 
that her father was married again to a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Cork; that she had come iato the possession of an independent 
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fortane; that she became subject to a great depression of spirits, 
which was the cause of her being placed iu Swift’s Hospital; 
that her father’s family is English, and that he lived generally at 
Bath; thather mother had died when they were on a tour 
through Ireland; that the name of her maternal g:andmother 
was Lennox; that she lived at Firth (probably this should be 
Perth), in Scotland, and that she was then on her way to Scotland, 
to put herself under her graodmother’s protection, She showed 
the Irish lady a recipe for sore eyes, subscribed by Wiiliam 
Henry Downan, who attended the hospital as surgeon when she 
wasthere. She bas frequently been heard to mention this name; 
bat as there are, n0 doubt, mistakes in many of the above par- 
ticulars, all attempts to discover her relationsin Scotland have 
proved atterly unsaccessfal. 


The unfortunate female whose sad fate forms the subject of 
this melancholy detail; is now an unprotected wanderer in Athol, 
subsisting on the necessarily scanty fare which the humanity 
and lowly means of the cottager can bestow. This account is 
sent into the world, with the earnest hope, that sooner or later it 
may meet the eye of her family or friends. To rescae from misery 
this poor creature, and to shelter her from the wretched state to 
which she has been reduced, is surely an act worthy the huma- 
nity of all: and those who may be prompted to lend assistance 
ina cause so meritorious will receive farther information, by 
applying to the Rev. James Esdaile, minister of the East charch 
parish of Perth,—Caledonian Mercury. 


Anecdote ina French Work latety quoted in the New MonTHLY 
Macazine—‘“ While on service in Piedmont, I was detached 
with a party of Dragoons into the woods that skirt the vale of 
Sesia, to prevent the smuggling, that went on there. Upon 
arriving at night in that wild aod desolate tract, I perceived 
among the trees the ruins of an old chateau, which I entered, 
To my great sarprise, it was inhabited. I found within ita noble- 
man of the country. He was a person of an inauspicious appéear- 
ance, about six feet high, and 40 years of age. He groffly supplied 
me with a couple of rooms. My billeting-officer and_T amused 
ourselves there with music. After afew days we discovered that 
this mao had a female in his custody, whom we laughing called 
Camilla. We were far from suspecting the horrid truth. Ia about 
six weeks she died. I felt an impulse of melancholy curiosity to 
see herin her coffin. Igave a gratuity to the monk who had 
charge of ber remains ; and towards midnight, under the pretext 
of sprinkling holy water, he introdaced me into the chapel where 
she lay. I found there one of those magnificent figares which 
continue beautifal even io the bosom of death. She had a large 
aquiline nose, whose contour, so expressive at once of elevation 
and tenderness, I never can forget: I quitted the mournfal spot, 
Five years after, being with a detachment of my regiment that 
escorted the Emperor when he went to be crowned King of Italy, 
I contrived to learn the whole story. I was told that the jealous 
hasband, Count . had found attached to his @ife’s bed an 
Eaglish watch, the property of a young man of the little town in 
which they resided, Onthat very day he carried Wer off to the 
roined chateaa, in the midst of the woods of Sesia, He uttered 
not asyllable, bat in answer to all her entreaties, he coldiy and 
silently showed her the English watch, which he alwayskept about 
his persow, He thas passed nearly three years with ber, At 
length she died of a broken heart, in the flower of her age. The 
husband made an attempt to stab the owner of the watch —missed 
bim—fied to Genoa—threw himself on board a ship, and has never 
since been heard of.” —Times, Nov. 16 


His Majesty.—The celebrated Mrs, F—— is now ino Paris. 
This lady, the favourite of early life, soon after the accession of 
his Majesty, was offered, a title, and to have her pension of 6,002, 
per anoum doubled. Mrs. F. with her asual good sense, declin- 
ed the title, and accepted the addition to her pension, We 
scarcely need call the recollection of our readers to the compara- 
tively respectable claims of this lady, which elicited a very pithy 
pamphlet from Mr. Horne Tooke, to prove not only a marriage, 
bat the propriety of admitting it; a production which, singular- 
ty enongh, aaticipated many of the objections to Royal marriages 
as usually constracted, which were so unhappily exemplified ia 
the ill-fated anion taat followed.— Morning Paper. 
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Trapeto Columbia. 


Copy of Correspondence between some Merchints trading to Columbia and 

the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Freeman's-court, Nov. 9, 1822. 
In porsnance of the conversation we had the honour to hold 
yesterday with Sir Gearge Cockburn and yourself, we beg leave to lay 
before yon, for the information of their Lordships, the groands on which 
it appears tous that the trade with the ports of La Gnayra and Mara- 
caybo,in Colambia, require for the present a regular and systematic 
protection, and respectfully suggest the manner in which that pro- 
tection may be affurded. 


Sir, 


Of the outrages to which all commerce in thoce seas is at present 
exposed by piracy, their Lordshins are doubtless fully aware. In addi- 
tion to this evil, the Spanish Commander at Puerto Cabello, General 
Morales, has latterly given notice of his intention to captnre and cen- 
demn every vessel of whatever flag or character which he finds trading 
with the Columbian ports. He claims the right of doing suo on two 
grounds: first, that he has declared the whole extent of coast from the 
Orinco to the Isthmas of Darien under blockade, though with no visible 
means of enforcing it; and secondly, that vessels trading with the Colum. 
bian ports are guilty of a breach of Spanish colonial laws. 


Enconraged by this declaration of the Spanish commander, there 
were by the last accounts five Spanish privatéers fitting ont at Porto 
Rico, and one or more had actually sailed. Two British vessels have 
already been captured, both condemned, and one of them sold, of which 
particulars are given inthe margin.*® Two Dutch vessels have also been 
captured by a squadron in which the Spanish Genéral Morales himself 
is stated to have been. It is not pretended in any of these cases that 
the property was Colambian, or belonging to any of the enemies of Spain, 

\ 


Althongh the Spanisb Commander claims the exercise of these ex- 
traordinary rights, the Crown of Spain possesses throughout the whole of 
the Colambian Republic (extending on the Atlantic shore from the Ori- 
noco to Darien, and on the Pacific from Gaayaquit to Panama) bat one 
single fortress—that of Puerto Cabello, with no territory beyond its 
walls. 


Under these circumstances, the necessity of affording protection to 


this trade, as far as British subjects are concerned, we doubt not will’ 


be apparect to their Lordships. 


The most conveniént mode of granting this protection, we swbmit, 
will be to direct the Commanding oilicer at Barbadoes to despatch a 
convoy regularly on the first of every mouth for La Guayrta and Mara- 
caybo, with snch vessel or vessels for those ports’ as may have arrived 
at Barbadoes ; to direct the couimander of the convoy to inquire at 
La Gaayra if there are any vessel or vessels for Engtand nearly ready 
to sail, and in that case to return from Maracayho to La Guayra, take 
them ,under lis protection, and see them safe through the Mona pas- 
sage. All this could be accomplished in less than a month, so that one 
vessel of war wonld be equal to the whole duty. The homeward trade 
from La Gnayra conld not go down to Maraéaybo without considerable 
delay and inconvenience, as from the latter portit could not make the 
Mona passage. 

Respecting the protection of the Maracaybo trade homewards, we 
would suggest that as there is a regular communication between that 
place and Santa Marthe aod between Santa Martha and Jamaica, the 
commander of any convoy proceeding down from Jamaica to Santa 
Martha should be directed, on receiving an intimation that any British 
ship was ready to proceed for Europe, to go to Maracaybo and give 
her protection through the windward passage. 


By these means the ‘trade to both ports, outwards and homewards, 
would receive protection, ‘without compelling the La Guayra homeward 
trade to incur the inconvenience of being brought down to Maracaybo. 


There being at preseut no British Consul at the Columbian ports, 
it will be convenient, if their Lordships see no objection, to direct the 
commanding officers of convoys to receive communication for the pre- 
sent from the merchants at the respective ports, in telation to the pro- 
tection of the trade. 


Since the month of May last, ‘five ships bave sailed from the river 
Thames, laden with British merchandize, for La Guayra and Maracaybo, 
and one is now loading here, and another at Liverpool, for the same 
ports, — We have the honour to be, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) HURRY AND POWLES, London, 
' FALKNER AND MAWDSLEY, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM ACKERS, Liverpodi. 


John Wilson Croker, Esq., &c., Admiralty. 
The Puase Mackie, from La Guayra to Hambargh ; ‘and the Zeus, 
Oliver, from Cadiz to Vera Cruz. 
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» me judicialiy, I should think myself authorised to leave England. 
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(COPY.) 

GENTLEMEN, Admiralty-office, Nov, 11. 

Having laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the 
letter of the 9th instant, signed by you and by Messrs. Falkner and 
Mawdsley, and Mr. Ackers, of Liverpool, representing the interruptions 
to which the trade of this country with the ports of Columbia is exposed 
and requesting that protection may be afforded to this trade agreeably to 
the arrangement therein detailed ; I am commanded by their Lordshivs 
to acquaint you, that they have directed the officers commanding his Ma- 
Jesty’s naval force in the West Indies tocarry into effect the arrangement 
Which yon have proposed in regard to convoys* and that their Lordships 
have also transmitted a copy of your letter to his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 


(Signed) J. W. CROKER, 
Messrs. Flurry and Powels, Freeman's court. 


Sir Hudson Lowe. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 





Sik, . 
T had resolved to allow certain Journals to contain their system 
of calumny and falsehood withont reply to them, being of opinion that 
measures of such a description did not merit notice; but as some of them 
tend to re-establish the honour of aman, whose parellel, I venture to 
say, cannot be found in either the English Army or the English Nation, 
and aiso to acense mé of having fled after my rentontre with him, I shall 
endeavour briefly to explain the affair. . 


On the morning of the 234, the day after I had the rencontre with 
Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe, I perceived that I was parsned by 
the police officers at his solicitation, The samé day I wrote to inform him 
that if he would behave like a man of honour l waa ready to afford him 
that satisfaction which he had a righttoreqnire, but that, if he parsned 
That 
all letters which be sheuld send tothe address on my card wonld be 
faithfully remitted to me. During the 24th andthe 25th I was songhe 
after by the police officers ; om the evening of the 25th, not having heard 
any thing from the Major-General, and being closely followed by the 
Police, [determined to quit London and England to avoid a prosecution, 
sending Sir Hudson Lowe the iast letter of mine which the Papers have 
published. 


These are the facts. 


I appeal to every man of honour to judge of 
my couduct. 


Those who have accused me of an assassin-like act, onght to have 
refiécted that a horsewhip is not the weapon used fur such a purpose 
against a person of superior strength, nor at nine o'clock iu the morning 
iu so public a place as Paddington-greea, 


To accuse Mr. O'Meara or Mr. Holmes of conspiracy is equally 
absurd. To revenge insult of which no tribunal can take cognizance, an 
honest man has no need of any other accomplice than his own intentions. 
1 am not on sofficient terms of intimacy with Mr. Holmes to have asked 
him tobe my second in an affair which must have compromised bim ; 
and I declare that I had no other connections with him in London than 
those ofsociet¢, during which Iad greatly to thank him for the polite- 
ness he shewed mé, 

As to Mr. O'Meara, it was probably to his never-ceasing attentions 
assiduity, and humanity, that I owed my life under the borning climate 
of the Tropic. I shall always be grateful for it, and shall value his friend- 
ship ; but knew that he had been obliged to find bail, toa large a= 
mount, to keep the peace with every one, and consequently delicacy im- 
posed a law upon me to keep him uncounected with that which I did. 


As to the acensation of having assumed a false title, I shall not en- 
ter into useless details to explain how my father possesses the tiles of 
Court aod of Baron, nor how I am authorised to nse the last, but the 
Journalists who are donbtfal abont itneed only demand at the alien-of. 
fice what title thé passport bore which was delivered to me by my Go- 
vernment. 


I shall not condescend to reply to the calamnies which have been 
advanced against my father, Hislite, his character, and his political 
career, are two weli known torequire it, 


I most distinctly aver (as some misapprehension appears to have 
taken place upon the subject) that the insult which [ offered to Sir Hnd- 
son Lowe was for injaries inflicted by him as a_ private individual and not 
by any means for avy act which he perpetrated in his official capacity as 
Governor of St. Helena, however mach I hold his official eondact in 
detestation. Io fact, it was an insult offered by one private individual 
to another private individaal, in consequence of unjust aspersions cast’ 
upon the character of an absent parent. 





























Asto what personally concerns me, {shall not lower myself by 
replying to such base calumnies ; I have been for a long time acquainted 
with the cunning and lying hand that directs them. Irepeat, that I 
came overto England for no other purpose thanto obtain satisfaction 
from Sir Hedson Lowe. Iam certain that there is not a Briton who 
considers the motivesby which I have been actuated that will not ap- 
prove, or at least excuse what I have done, or who will not disown for 
Briton the man against whom I have acted. Ihave the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. 

(Signed) BARON EMML. DE LAS CASES. 


Paris, Nov. 7, 1822. 





Modern Gallantry. 


Under this head, the gifted Exta has a delightful article in the 
Jast Lonpon MAGAzine, in which he marks, with equal trath and 
feeling, the distinction between that assumed and temporary defe. 
rence paid only to wealth or beauty, and that sincere respect for 
the qnalities and consideration cf the weakness of woman, which forms 
an inseparable part ef the manners of a man of real gallantry, and is 
shewn on every occasion gnd to every representative of the sex. “ [ 
shall believe (says Enta) that this principle actnates onr conduct, wheo 
I can forget, that in the nineteenth century of the era from which we 
date our civility, we are but jast beginning to leave off the very fre. 
quent practice of whipping females in public, im common with the 
coarsest male offenders.—I shall believe it to be influential, when I 
©ay shut my eyes to the fact, thatin England women are still occasi- 
onally—hanged.—J shall believe in it when actresses are no longer 
subject to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen.—I shall believe in ‘it, 
when Dorimant hands a fish-wife across the kennel;-or assists the 
apple-woman to pick up her wandering frait, which some aniucky 
‘ray bas just dissipated —T shali believe in it, when the Dorimants in 
bumbler life, who wonld be thonght in their way notable adepts in 
this refinement, shall act upon it in places where they are not known 
or think themselves not observed—when I shall see the traveller or 
some rich tradesman part with his admired box-coat, to spread it over 
the detenceless shoulders of the poor woman, who is passing to her 
parish on the roof ofthe same stage-coach with him, drenched in the 
rain —when I shall no longer see a woman standing np in the pit of a 
London theatre, tillshe issick and faint with the exertion, with men 
ebont her, seated at their ease, and jecring at her distress; till one, 
that seems to have more manners or conscience than the rest, signifi- 
‘antly declares “* she shonid he welcome to his seat, if she were a 
little younger and handsomer.” Place this dapper warehouseman, or 
that cider, in a circle of their own female acquaintance, and yon 
shall confess you have not seen a politer-bred manin Lothbury—Last- 
ly, L shall begin to believe that there is some such principle, influen- 
cipg our conduct, when more than one half of the drudgery and 
coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be performed by women.— 
Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted point to he any. 
Shing more than a conventional fiction: a pageant gotup between the 
aexes, ina certain rank, and at a certain time of life, in which both find 
their acecomnt equally—I shall be even disposed to rank it among 
the salutary fictions of life, when in pollte circles I shall see the same 
attentions paid to age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, 
to coarse complexions as to clear—to the woman as she is a Woman, not 
as she is a beanty,a fortune, or a title.—TI shall believe it to be some. 
thing more than ‘a name, when well-dressed gentieman in a well-dres- 
sed company can advert to the topic of female old age without exciting,and 
iutending to excite a sneer : —when the phrases “ antiquated virginity,” 
and such a one has over “staid her market,” pronounced in good company, 
shall raise immediate offence in man, or woman, that shall hear them 
svaken,— Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the 
Directors of the South Sea Company—the same to whom Edwards 
the Shakspeare commentator, has addressed a fine sonnet—was 
the only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with, He took me 
uader his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some pains apon me. 
I owe to his precepts and example whatever there is of the man of 
business (and thatis not much) in my composition. It was not his faule 
that I did not profit more, Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought ap 
a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one 
ayatem @ attention to females in the drawing room, and another io the 
shop, or at the stall, Ido not mean that he made no distinction, But 
he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casnalties ofa disad. 
vantageous situation. ] have seen him stand bare-headed —smile i, 
you please —to a poor servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him 
the was to some atreet—in such a posture of unforced civility. as nei- 
ther to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, of it. 
He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, atter wa- 
men: but he reverenced andtipheld, in every form in which it came 
before him, womanhood. 1 hav seen him—nay, smile not— tenderly 
escorting a market-woman, whom he had encosntered ina shower, ex. 
aiting his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive uo 
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To 
the reverend form of Female Elid he would yield the wall (thongh i: 
were to anancient beggar-woiman) with more ceremony than we can 


damage, with as much carefalness as ifshe had been a Conntess, 


afford to show onrgrandams. He was the Prenx Chevalier of Age; 
the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those who have no Calidorex or 
Tristans to defend them. The Roses, that had long faded thence, still 
bloomed fog him in those withered and yellow eheeks. 


Newspaper Chat. 








In Jaly last, as Mr. John Fletcher, fatmer, in Framlington, was 
viewing his young cattle, he observed a quey or heifer which he 
thonght had milk: she has been milked ever since. and gives about three 
pints, She was only 15 months old then, and never has had a calf,— 
Newcastle paper. 


Allaccounts from Italy (even those in the Courier!) concur in 
representing that country as being plnndered and oppressed in the 
most savage manner by the Austrians. The prisons are crowded with 
persons suspected of being Carbonari; no rank, no virtue respected ; 
neither do age or sex avert the blow of the tyrant. Tne Marquis Vis- 
conti has been six months ill in the prison at Milan, and yet they refus- 
ed fo allow his wife to attend on him. The Countess Confalioueri was 
threatened with imprisonment, becanse she refased to inform against 
her husband! The lady of an Advocate at Modena was confined five 
months, for having conrageonsly swallowed a little piece of paper, 
which she thought might compromise her husband, when his house was 
searched for papers by the police, No man is safe who has Voltaire, 
Locke, or Roussean in his library. All the Lancasterian Schools are 
suppressed, literary institutions, sehools of rhetoric, and even agricul- 
taral societies, abolished. The funds belonging to Academies for pro- 
moting the Fine Arts are partly confiscated. Yet the Emperor of Aus- 
tria has the insolence to abuse the Spanish Constitution, and to pre. 
tend to think it for the benefit of religion and social order that the Spani- 
ards should have some snch ‘ paternal” government as his own forced 
vpan them by foreign bayonets! 


Perfect Freedom.—Pope Alexander VII. one day asked the keeper 
of the Vatican library (Allatins) why he did not take the orders ? 
** Because,” he replied,‘ I wonid be free to marry.’’—** But if so,” 
observed the Pope, “ Why don’t yon marry?”—* Becanse,” rejoined 
the Keeper, I wonld be at liberty to take orders.” So he died, neither 
a priest nor a married man, 


Modern Greek Dinner—In Dr. Clarke's Travels there is the follow. 
ing description of a dinner given to him by the Archon of Labadea, 
Signor Logotheti; ~Fowls boiled to rags, but still tough and stringy, 
and killed only an honr before they are dressed, all heaved together 
upon a large copper or pewter salver, placed npon alow stool, round 
which the guests sit upon cushions—the place of honour being on that 
side where the Jong cauch of the divan extends along the white-washed 
wall, A long and coarse towel,very ill washed, about 12 inches wide, is 
spread round the tabie in one entire piece over the knees of the party 
seated. Brandy is handed about before sitting down to table. All per- 
sons who partake of the meal wash their hands in the room both before 
and aftereating. A girl, with naked and dirty feet, enters the apart. 
ment, throwing to every one a napkin: she ia followed by a second 
damsel, who goes to every guest, and kneeling before him on one knee, 
presents a pewter water-pot and a pewter basin, covered by a grill, om 
the top of which is a piece of soap. An exhibition rather of a disgust- 
ing natyre, however cleanly, then takes place ; for having made lather 
with the soap, they §jll their months with this, and squirt it, mixed 
with saliva, in to the basin. The ladies of the family also do the same ; 
lathering their lips and teeth, and displaying their arms, during the 
operation of the washing, with studied attitudes and a great deal of 
affectation, as if taught to considerthe moments of ablnuon as a time 
wheu they may appear to great advantage. Then the master of the 
house takes his seat, his wife sitting by his side, at the circniar tray ; and 
stripping his arms quite bare,he serves ont the soup and the meat. 
Only one dish is placed uponthe table at the same time. Lf it contaia 
butcher’s meat or poultry, he tears itinto pieces with his fingers, 
During meals the meat is always torn with the fingers. Knives 
and spoons are little used, and-they are never changed. The room ali 
this while is filied with girls belonging to the house and other menial 
attendants, ail appearing with naked feet ; also witha mixed company 
of priests, physicians, and strangers visiting the family. All these are 
admitted apon the raised part of the floor or divau: belaw are cellected 
meaner dependents, peasants, old women, and slaves, who are allowed 
to sit there on the floor, and to converse together.—After dinner, the 
Bard is always introduced, wio, with his lyre resting on one knee and 
his face litied towarda the cieling, warbles such gyilables of dolowr, as 
Dr. Clarke compares rather to the howling of dogs in the night than any 
sound which might be calied musical. ‘ 
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A Summer's Dap at Oxford. 


(New Monthly Magazine.) 

I invite the reader to pass a summer's day with me, in exploringa 
few of the beanties of the most beantifal city in the Europe—beantiral 
on all accounts —acinal as well as fanciful —natural as well as articificial 
—immediate and present, asx weil as remote and associate. Bat it 
wonid ask a volume even to glance at all these beauties; and TI can 
reckon on but a few pages. I must, therefore, in this our first walk 
together, notice but a few; and these merely external ones ; and if my 
companion, the reader, celishes these, and my manner of bsinging them 
before him (or eather of bringing him before them), he may command 
my future services as acicerone; for, to point out to others the good, 
of whatever kind, with which [ have long been familiar, is almost as 
pleasent to him as it was to discover it for myself. 


We will, if the reader pleases, contrive toreach Oxford rather late 
over-night; and after having received the civil greetings of kind Mrs. 
Peake, at the Mitre, and taken an egg anda glass of cold sherny negus 
in her anng coffve room, will retire to our comfortable nests, and, ris- 
ing from them in the morning, (not long after the lark leaves his,) will 
sally forth, and never look behind us till we reach the little elevation on 
the Henley road, to the east of the city. How delicious is this prime 
ofthe morning! Itis toa summer's day what the spring is to the 
year, or childhood tohomap life. The dew hangs, like a blessing, on 
the glittering leaves; and the mists are rising from the grass, like the 
smoke of an acceptable sacrifice, steaming up to the heavens. Hark to 
those heifers cropping the crisp herbage. Iknow of no sound more 
pprely pastoral: itis as refreshing to an ear sick of the talk of towns, 
as a dranght of ice-cold water is to a parched palate: And how aweetly 
it meets and harmonises with the rich melody that comes down from 
yonder mounting lark! There are no other sounds stirring;—for the 
sun has not vet awakened the breezes—the bee is still wrapped in its ho- 
ney heavy slumbers, and the “‘hum of men” is a thing of memory only. 


Turn we now to the most beautifal view of its kind in existence, 
At the extreme left and right, but not extending far into the distance, 
lie cnltivated lands, laid ont in small fields snrrounded by hedgerows, 
and undalating into hill and dale in a manner peculiar to Eoglish 
seenery. in the immediate front these fi‘lds take the form of a rich 
plain, thrangh which wind the two roads from Londor, till they join 
and lose themselves in the city. And then (at a distance of about half 
a mile from where we stand) rises the lovely city itself—steeped in the 
stillness of the morning, and crowned with the beauty of the clouds, 
that hang suspeaded above it, leaving an interval of grey sky between. 
Follow with your eye the road which runs at onr right hand, till it 
reaches the bridge at the entrance of the city. Here rises the solemn 
and stately tower of Magdalen college—every where a conspicuous 
ornement in the general view, but here its principal individual feature. 
Immediately to the right of this tower stands ‘* Maudlio's learned grove.” 
bearing’from this point.of view the appearanee of a uniform mass of 
verdure, rising like a living wall, to shut ont all the external world, 
its idle pleasures and senseless cares. Immediately to the left of Maud- 
lin an openspace presents itself, confasedily peopled with spires and 
towers, which, retiring behind each other, do not satisfy the imaginati- 
on, but lead it into the heart of the city, as it were throngh an open 
portal cut through a wall oftrees. The most conspicuous objects in this 
part af tbe view are the two sister towers of All Souls, and the knotted 
pinnacles of the schools, Finally, still farther to the left, and exactly 
matchiog to the groves of Mandlin en the right, rises a similar, but 
more rich and extensive mass of tress ; and from the midst of this lofty 
mass look forth, in a line, six buildings of various construction, all bean- 
tiful in their kind, and all totally different from and contrasting 
with each other. First on the left stands the rich mosque-like tower of 
Christ’s church gateway, and by its side the plain sober spire of the Ca- 
thedral;.next comes the light, airy, and elegant spire of All Saints 
charch, which is finely contrasted tothe low venerable old knotted pin- 
nacies of Merton, which stand next to it ; then rises, in unrivalled love- 
liness, the sweetwst of all spires—that of Saint Mary's church; and by 
its side, clothed in a selemn gravity, the dome of the Radcliffe Library. 
To those who are not acquainted with the objects which make up this 
scene of anparalleled beanty, and who see it for the first time, I should 
conceive it must bear the sembiance of a fairy vision, rather than of a 
real tangible scene, chiefly raised by human hands—so abstracted and 
poetical an air does it carry withit. I speak now of this particular 
portion of the view before us, where the above mentioned six objects 
seem to rise out of that solid mass of verdure formed by the mageificent 
elm grove belonging to Christ church college. To me this part of the 
view inveriably snggests the.vision of that enchanted city we read of 
in fairy lore, which the remorseless ocean had swallowed up; bunt 
touched by the beanty of a few of her spires, pinnacles, aud domes, 
had left them uncovered, peering above its green waters. But we 
must quit this enchanting, if not enchanted scene, or we shall lose 
the sweet stroll I propose to take before breakfast, through the water- 
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walk of Magdalen. Proteed we then, te cross the elegant modern 
bridge over the Cherwell (which we have no time to admire as it 
deserves); delaying a moment, however, in the centre of it, to 
notice the charming views formed by the emerald meadows on each 
side ; on the left stretching away into the distance, and bounded at the 
end by richly- wooded rising ground, and at the sides by the Gardens 
of a modern mansion, the fine ivy-bound wails of the Botanic garden, 
&«.; and on the right by a jight eminence crowned with an Ltalian 
villa, and the stately elms of Mandlin, affording, between their massy 
stems, glimpses of that almost sacred grove which we are abont to 
explore: the river winding about in graceful negligence through both 
the scenes, and giving to them a life and motion which nothing else 
can, 

Before passing from this spot, let us not neglect to pay “ hononr 
dne” to the stately beauty of the front which Mandlin here presents to 
the public way. Nothing can be more pure, chaste, and noble, in its 
detail as well asin its general effect. Here she stands, to greet and 
usher jo our first footsteps to this maggificent city—an earnest and a 
foretaste of what we are to meet with as we pr@ceed. Time, you see, 
his steeped her allover inthe warm glow of maturity; but without 
adding a single touch or hin; ofdecay. The lichens that every where 
cling about her are not grey, but vellow—like the sun-freckles on the 
face of a matronly beanty. As a single whole—an object to be looked at 
by itselt, and at once—I think this tower and front of Mandlin is among 
the very finest things we shall see; and the view altogether, from this 
spot, is most rich and enchanting ; but of a more modern character than 
any other that we shall meet with here. 


To convey, by description, any thing like the effect produced by 
wandering in what is called the water-walk belonging to Magdalen col. 
lege (passing ivto its rich shades, from the city, daring the glow of a 
brilliant summer's day) is more thanT shall attempt ; bat the heart and 
ming. in whatever state they may have previonsly been, which are not 
a by it to a condition of calm, contemplative peace, ‘that passeth 
all‘iuderstanding,” may be pitied indeed, for they are past the influ. 
ence of all external things. This walk is entirely artificial, aud is formed 
round a rich meadow, whieh is insulated by a braneh of the Cherwell; 
so that its whole course is by the side of aclear stream. On, first en- 
tering it from the conrt of the New Buildings, and turning to the left, 
we find ourselves ia an embowered shade, completely cloged io by 
shurbs of varions kinds oneach side, with the higher forest-trees shoot. 
ing up from among them at intervals, and forming arch above arch over- 
head, Oo the right side of the waik, for some distance, the screen thus 
formed is almost impervious, except to the broken patches of enn shine 
which fall on the footpath ; but on the left little openings are made, 
which, as you proceed afford glimpses into a small park or grove also 
belonging to this college, planted with noble elms, aud stocked with deer, 
For some distance this walk winds so continually that you are not able at 
any point to see before you for twenty yards, Preseutly, however, the 
atch above grows somewhat higher, and yon arrive at an opening, through 
which is seea a water-millat work, the wheel of which is entjrely eover- 
ed and hid by an elegant weeping willow, so as.to give it the effect ofa 
water-fall. This is an exquisite object, no doubt; but, to say the troth, 
thongh the mill is a real one, the whole picture (for it looks like ove) has 
rather too much the appearance of a scene on the stage —so prettily has 
every thing about it been contrived to aid and mingle with the general 
effect. At this point the river makes an angle, and the walk, following 
it, takes the form of a straight line for a considerable distance ; so that, 
on turning the angle, you look along a low and apparently interminable 
arch of green ; the footway being a firm ved gravel, fringed on each side 
witb smooth-shaven turf, This, though very pretty as a variety, is not 
my favourite part of the walk. Proceed we therefore at once to the end 
of this vista, and, tarning another angle, we shali find ourselves in a part 
of the walk that suddenly widens, and affords a passage throngh a 
double line of lofty elms, the interstices between which are, on the left, 
filled up with shrabs, bat on the right they are open, offering a rich 
view of different parts of all the buildings belonging to this magnificent 
endowment: tower, chapel, hail, all “ bosomed high in tufted trees.” At 
proper intervals of the walk there are seats. At the end next the public 
road there is a fine view of the bridge and the open country; and to 
complete the eff-ct of the whole, beantifal cattle of different kinds (they 
almost seem to have been selected for their beauty) are constantly feed. 
ing in the meadow round which the walk rans. 


Undonbtedly this walk is the completest thing of the kind that can 
be seen. The care as well as taste bestowed in bringing its different 
points to their present perfection, and in keeping them in that state, is 
admirable ; there is not an object shewn that had been better concealed 
nor one concealed that mighthave been exposed with advantage to the 
general or particulareffect ; and we qnit this delightfnl spot with no 
other regret than that of parting from it. To those who seek, in scenes 
like this, for any associations but those which Nature supplies them, it 
may be mentioned that this walk was once among the favourite haunts 
pe Addison, the most amiable of writers, and Collins, tbe most poetical 
of pocts, 
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Immediately opposite to as, on entering the High street from M age 
dalen College, stands the rich rusticated gateway of the Botanic Garden 
the handsomest erection of the kind in Oxford, We have not time to en: 
ter it now ; and indeed it offers no particular objects of attraction with- 
in; bat the Vista throngh ir, as seen from the little outer court. is exceed. 
ingly sweet and inviting, and together with the gateway itself, forms 
a pictare perfect of its kind. An elegant larch stands on each side the 
gateway, and a broad venerable yew hedge ‘uns up on each side the 
the walk. These together with a butiful pink acacia, some noble old 
Portagal lanrels, and other shrubs, and a lofty poplar spiring ap above 
the wlole atthe extreme eud, complete the scene. 


We vow find ourselves in what may, upon the whole, be considered 
as the finest street in Europe, both as regards its particular objects of 
attraction, aud its genaral effect. The great street at Autwerp is the 
only one of the kind that can compare with it. Let as walk on as far as 
the bend, which commences just as we reach the front of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and then look round us. 


Here is a sight not to be paralleled at the present day ; and I firmly 
believe not to have been much surpassed in ancient times. On the left 
rises the extensive front of University College ; venerable from its aspect, 
bat more so from its associations: for it may, probably, be considered 
as the eldest danghter of Alma mater. Opvosite to, and finely contrast- 
ing with this, is the equally extensive, but entirely modern, front of 
Queen's, with its rusticated wings, enriched with statues and sculptures, 
audits solid plain screen joining these to an elegant central gateway, 
surmounted by an open copula containing a statue of Queen Caroline. 
A little farther westward stands the simple embattled front of All Souls; 
and immediately beyond this the exceedingly rich and ‘elaborate front of 
St. Mary's church, with its projecting portico, supported by twisted co- 
lamas, like those in Raphael's cartoon of the Beautiful Gate —its*parapet 
of knotted pinnacles—and its exquisite airy spire, rising ont of a claster of 
smaller ones, like alovely young mother with her children round her knees, 
Immediately beyond St. Mary's, on the same side, stands thé sister 
charch of Ali Saints the elegant modern spire of whichcan alone be 
seen from this point of view. Allthe buildings IT have now described 
are seen at one view, from a particular point in the High street, looking 
westward ; and from the same point, looking inan opposite direction, 
are seen the Qneen-like Tower of Magdalen rising from behind the elms 
in the front of Mogdalen Hali—the Bridge, &c. &c.; the whole forming 
a scene of stately and impressive beauty not to be conceived of without 
seeing it, and not to be surpassed. Let us now return to our inn to 
breakfast, after having thas completed, I hupe not uninterestingly, the 
first portion of oar sammer’s day. 


There are few tliings pleasanter, npon occasion, than the regular 
confusion of a well-frequented ian, in a populous country town. It keeps 
speculation perpetually alive, Iu such a scene the mind ean never flag 
and can never recoil upon itself. A melancholy man should live in the 
coffee-room of a conntry inn, whose windows look to the high street, 
It is a place exorcised of all bad spirits, except licensed ones : and as 
these only come, unlike Glendower’s, when they are called for, we have 
uo right to complain even of them. Here, while discussing our snb. 
stantial meal (for breakfast is too slight a name for it) of fresh eges, ham, 
water-cresses, and cofiee—(ever while you live take coffee at an inn, and 
tea athome ; but seck notto know the why? lest I should lack an an- 
awer ;)—here, while looking ont upon the smart shops, the nicely-paved 
streets, and the trimy damsel that are pacing them, mixed here and there 
with the stodents in their half gallant, half scholar-like attire, let us 
endeavour to forget, for a time, the splendid scene we have just been 
contemplating ; otherwise we shall not be duly prepared and fitted to ap- 
preciate that which is to come: for we have, as yet had bata slight taste 
of the architectural as well as picturesqne riches of this magnificent spot. 


Having forgotten, then, for a moment, if we can, the rich and va. 
ried scene just presented to ns, let us now look at one altogether differ. 
ent but still more complete in its Kind, and stili more impressively beau. 
tiful —beaatiful to a degree that ia nothing less than affecting. Quitting 
the High street through the gate of All Souls, we find ourselves in the 
outer quadrangle of that college. Here we will only notice the gorge- 
ous painted aad gilded sundial,- which looks dewn upon us from the 
front of the chapel; and which in the midst of the grey antiquity that 
surrounds it, looks like a richly jewelled diadem glittering on the 
forehead of a faded and wrinkled beauty. Passing for a moment out 
of this square through a low portal on the right, we reach a small 
inner court, the sweetest of its kind in Oxford—braided ail over one 
side with ivy, fromthe ground to thesammit of the walls—festooned 
from window to window by various parasite plants, clinging by their 
tendrils and hanging their gorgeonsly tinted leaves up to the very chim. 
ney tops ;—and below, the star of the jasmin, shining not anheeded, 
however mild its light. Returning reluctantly from this sweet spot, 
we pass through another portal into the inner quadraugle. It is to view 
this unrivalled coup-d'ail from the centre of this court that we are here, 


Notwithstanding the amazing number of buildings forming this 
University, we are never tired of looking at them, ou account of their 
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infinite variety of form and character. Batl fear any thing like a 
de'atied description of many of them would very soon have this effect. 
Still, however, I cannot retist the temptation of endeavouring to convey 
some notion, however indistinct, of the scene which presents itself from 
the centre of this court; because there is unquestionably nothing of the 
kind so beantifal in existence. Standing, then, in the centre of the 
westren side of this court, with its emerald carpet ofturf spread out at 
our feet, we see before us two lofty towers, flanked hy ranges of building 
which occupy the rest of that side of the square. These towers, thongh 
entirely differing from ali others in Oxford, are of the most chaste 
and exquisite beauty. They are square, and consist of thiee com- 
partments, diminishing in size as they rise above each other; the lower 
compartment surmonnted at the corners by knotted pinnacles, and each 
finished by a pierced parapet. Between the lower compartment of 
these towers is the stately entrance to the Common Room; and the 
ranges of buildings which @ank the towers, and complete the side of the 
square, ace supported by rich graduated buttresses, each terminating in 
a knotted pinnacle rising considerably above the roof. On the opposite 
side to this runs a plain but elegant colonnade, in the centre of which is 
a handsomely worked iron gateway, surmounted by a low turret, richiy 
ornamented, and taking the form of an imperial crown. The remaining 
sides of the court consist of uniform ranges of building, pierced by ex. 
quisitely-formed pointed windows, and supported at intervals by gra- 
duated battresses, which ate, like those on the eastren side, terminated 
by rich knotted pinnacles: 


Thus far of the court, or qnadrangle, which consists of buildings 
forming part'of the college itseif; and even this may be considered as 
superior in beauty to any otherin Oxford, But, as if to complete and 
perfect the scene, and render it quite unrivalled, it takes in a view of 
several of the finest single objects belonging to the University, which 
seem to look down apon it in silent admiration, as if willingly admit- 
ting its claims. At the left corner of the square, looking from the sister 
towers, rises the sweet spire of St. Mary’s Church, and by its side, like 
a younger sister, that of All Saints; Immediately to the right of the 
turretted gateway stands the bold and majestic dome of the Radeliffe 
Library ; a little beyond the right hand corner come clustering up the 
venerable pinnacles of the Schools ; and stitl farther to the right rise a 
few lofty poplars, that seem to wave their green tops as if tokeep a liv- 
ing watch aud ward over the ineffable beauty of the scence beneath 
them. Except the foregoing, and the clouds ‘and sky, not a single object 
of any kind whatever can be seen from any part of this spot. 


It was my intention, in this our first walk, to have deseribed, in 
addition to the foregoing scenes, the splendid one which presents itself 
trom Radciiffe Squace ; also the Christ Church Meadows and Elm Walk, 
the evening scene on the Isis, &e.: but [ find that I have already 
transgressed my limits; I must therefore defer, fill a future occasion, 
the pleasare of accompanying the reader to the spots just named. In . 
the mean time, if I were able (which I am not) te convey an adequate 
notion of the sensations these objects excite in me, 1 should not attempt. 
to do soin this place, because my purpose is, not to explain what Z 
teel, but to indace or excite others to feel for themselves, To this end, 
those who cannot visit these scenes in fact, 1 wonld convey thither -in 
fancy ; and those who can visit them 1 wonld persuade to do so forth. 
with: promising them, as I cowfidently may, that if they explore Europe, 
they will find, inits way, nothing to be compared with the University 
of Oxford. 


Sir Thomas More. —Wheéb this victim of the miscreant Harry the 
Eighth came to the scaffold, it seemed ready to fall, Upon which he 
pleasantly remarked to the Lieutenant, ** Pray, Sir, see me safe up; and 
as for my coming down, let me shift for myself.” The executioner 
asking bim for forgiveness, Sir Thomas kissed bim and said, “ Pluck up’ 
thy spirits, man, acd be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very 
short, take teed therefore, thoa strike not away, for saviag thine 
houesty,” After he had laid his head npon the block, be bade him stay 
till he had pat his beard aside, “‘ for that had committed no treason.” 
One dlow severed his head from his body. ‘* He is dead!” exclaimed 
Erasmus, ‘‘ More—whose heart was porer than snow, whose genius 
was excellent abowe all his sation.” His favourite danghter (Mrs. Mar- 
garet Roper) fourid means to procure his head, after it had been savage- 
ly exposed fourteen days on London. bridge, which she preserved care- 
fully in a leaden box, and gave directions that at her own funeral it 
should be placed within her arms:—which was accordingly doue. 





Free Discussion.—Investigation, it is said, frequently leads to 
doubts, where there were none before. So much the better. Ifa thing 
is falre, it ought not to be received. Ifathing is true, it can never 
lose in the end by enquiry. On the caatrary, the conviction of that 
man, who has perceived difficulties and overcome them, is always 
stronger than the persuasion of him who never heard of their existence, 
The danger which is apprehended arises from superficial knowledge, 
which carries a man far enough just to perceive difficulties, and there 
leaves him, Ino fact, it is not learning, but waut of learnivg, which 
jeads to error im religion:— Herbert Marsh. 
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¥retitieon of Garter’s THidow. 


+t 
At the solicitation of a respected individual of this society, 
we have been indaced to give publicity to a Petition from the 
Widow of an industrious man, lately deceased, on behalf of 


herself aud three helpless chil 
ed of all means of subsistence. 
justice to believe, 


icen, who are by his death bereav- 
Our R 


that we would never disparage our pages by 


2aders will do us the 


tke publication of appeals to their boun'v 
we did not know thatit was 


in behalf of distress, 
neither donbtfal nor fictitious ; and they 
will therefore entertain no apprehension, that in attending to the 
Prayer of the Petition their liberality will be 
bestowed. Weare quite aware, that the practice of petitioning 
has become a Trade in Calentta, 
tions of thig nature, that meet every corner ofthe streets, 
that the hearts of the most charitable have become callous to the 
misery they depict 


below, improperly 
and so many are the imposi- 
us at 


, because they know that the colouring is false 
or represents that which does not exist. Our 
has the more strongly inclined us to aid in rescuing the Petition 
of Baxter’s Widow from the fate which 
alluded to, generally meet, and may merit, by publicly 
calling the attention of the community to it, as detailing a case 
of actual distress, well worthy of their commiseration. 


knowledge of this, 
such Petitions as those 
often 


Poor Baxter, the hair dresser, 
honest man, bat it annears, 
his hamble calling he 


was an industrious and 
that notwithstanding his assiduity in 
died invoived, It hoped that the 
friends of humanity and af honest industry, will evince their 
respect for both, by alleviating the miseries of those whom this 
poorman’s death has left destitute We will only add, that 
Subscriptions will be received at this Office. The Petition is 
as follows :— 


TO THE CHARITABLE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
OF THE CITY OF CALCUTTA, 


Tue Hvmace Peririon oF 


Is 





Evizasetu Baxter (Wipow 


ResPecTFULLY SHewetn, or James Baxter, Deceasen,) 


That your Petitioner, impressed with 
a eonviction of your benign disposition, ventures to obtrude on 
your valaable time with this Paper, explaining her distressed 
sitaation, and supplicatiog for relief at your generous hands. 


The recent loss of her husband, who died involved (notwith- 
standing his utmost endeavours to settle with his Creditors, and 
lay by a pittance for his family) has left them in the greatest possi- 
ble distress. Brought thus low, and left in the wide world with- 
out any support, your Petitioner cannot bat entertain sanguine 
hopes from your bounty and maunificence, Besides herself, your 
Petitioner has a family consisting of two daughters and a son, to 
provide for, all of whom are suffering from the want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life Your Petitioner therefore flatters herself 
that her case will not be deemed undeserving of consideration, 
She looks forward with confidence for that support whieh was 
so liberally extended towards her late husband. For this act of 
benevolence your Petitioner will ever be grateful, and pray to 
heaven for your bealth and prosperity to the last period of her 
existence, 


— ~~ 


LIST OF BENEFACTORS. 
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3. 
Ol Mode of Pufling Webived. 


Joun Butu’s evil genius, has tempted him to try the revival 
of a mode of Puffing long since practised, and repeated again and 
again, without any success ; and, surcly, now that the Tauric Ora- 
cle has evidently fallen into its second childhood, when * the leaa 
and slippered pantaloon” boasts of bulk and quantity, we would 
be more than justified in merely reminding him of oar predeces- 
sor’s cutting jokes on the superior voluminousness of Calcutta 
Dailys and Auction Catalogues. But since Jonn Butt has 
recurred so often to the sobject of types, we may be excused in 
devoting a few words to this dry topic; 
consider so interesting to his readers. 


which he appears to 


One day (May 1) he tells bis readers, that he has reduced 
that he moreover “purposes to study to avoid, as 
muchas possible,all headings to articles 3” he confesses 
that the space which is thus occupied in certain other papers, 
may have avery handsome appearance to some eyes, and is un- 
doubtedly a great relief to the head of the Editor and bands of 
the Compositors!! Relief to the head of the Editor to invent ap- 
propriate “ Heads” for his articles! This is a notion worthy of the 
BULL; as well as what follows, that such headings, he conceives, 
‘are of no value to the mind of the readers.” All head-work, 
therefore, he despises; and ornament he equally disregards ; and 
will have but solid matter, which his readers may de- 
vour by the square yard, and digest the best way they can. But 
with all his affected desire for condensation, he makes types the 
subject of an ** Editorial Article,” and also of a “ Notice to Cor 
respondents” in the same paper; as if be thought the best way to 
shorten a dull story was to cutit into two, 


his margins: 
altho’ 


nothing 


On Tuesday, the Editor again resumes the subject of types; 
which, in the dearth he feels of matter for speculation, may perhaps 
afford him a subject for as many essays as the famous “* Bridge 
of Tension and Suspension,’ so well known to the Public, 
Lord Cochrane’s Defenee which oceapied so much of our Paper 
yesterday, prevented us from noticing earlier our Cotemporary’s 
typographical lucubrations. 


The late Intelligence from South America, (in which we 
anticipated Joun But as well as all the Papers in Calcatta,) 
given inthe Journat of Friday last, was printed in the largest 
type we use, and in the most conspicuous manner, as being both 
new and interesting. Joun BuLt copying it at second hand, 
naturally wished to cram the same matter into as small a space 
as he could, by printing it in a dimunitive character and over< 
running the Headings, with that disdain of ornament above no-« 
ticed ; and now he makes a boast, that his second hand news only 
occupied about one column; concealing entirely the fact, thata 
great part of the Journat is printed in a smaller ty pe than that 
which was used in printing these translations from the Chilian Ga- 
zettes; and then from premises thus uncandidly stated, he draws 
an inference,which the Editor himself cannot but know is quite cons 
trary to the fact; and which can hardly deceive even the most care- 
less of his readers, unless they place an ill-deserved confidence in 
the Editor’s candoar and veracity, If we could descend tothe same 
means of imposition, and were equally regardless of typographi-~ 
cal elegance, considering nothing but quantity of matter, we 
could easily take a piece of verse out of the Buit, and by over~ 
running all the lines, print it in perhaps half the space or less, 
We would advise Jonn Butt, following up this brilliant dis« 
covery in printing, to announce for publication the Poems of 
Byron or Scott without any annecessary waste of Paper, by divi- 
sion into lines, verses or stanzas; with all headings cut off, and 
the margins pared down to the Ketter Press! 


, 


We might now leave our cotemporary to settle with his own 
conscience and the henest understanding of the Pablic, the truth 
of the assertion that Jonn BUuLt, including one page of adver- 
tisements, actually equals the matter contained in the Jour- 
NAL!!! and assert without fear of contradiction that the Jour- 
NAL contains at least doable the qaantity of intelligence given 
én the Butt; and that the labour and expence of preparing even 
the letier Press, is atleast double. that neeessary for the papgg 
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of our cotemporary. But following ovr intellectual opponents 
method of eking up the balk of his Paper by inciading in his 
calculation advertisements! about Pale Ale, Hams, and Cheese, 
with Oilman’s Stores, (which, by the bye, he perhaps jastly consi- 
ders the best part of it), we might say that the Journac consist- 
ing of sta Sheets, is therefore three times the size of Joun But, 
while it is only double the price! 


A rare accident affords us a happy illustration of the subject. 
By the greatest good luckinthe world, we are able this very 
day to extract a whole column of original matter from the BULL, 
worthy of republication which may not occur in several mouths 
again. And hislong column, as our readers who choose to com- 
pare them will pereeive, makes little more than a column of 
oars; although instead of striking off or over-running headings 
as the Butt did on a similar oecasion, we have added titles 
where they were not! Thus, according to the Tauric mode of 
reasoning, twelve columns, or asheet anda half of the Journat 
¢an contain nearly as much as the three pages of the BuLL; so 
if he continue to cut off awhole page from his Readers and-sell 
it for Advertisements, as seems to be his anxious wish, the 
JouRNAL must, according te hisown mode of calculation, nearly 
triple the quantity of matter at only double the price of tbe Buti! 


Bat the mere quantity of matter is not the only part of 
our Paper that is expensive, or to which we attach value. We 
have within the last fortnight er little more, given three original 
Eogravings, two of them illustrating subjects connected with this 
part of the world, which are not only valuable in themselves, 
but as encouraging the Art among the Natives of India; be- 
sides a Brass Cut of Fonthill Abbey, very neatly executed, 
and hardly less expensive. The headings of the different articles, 
contained in our pages, iastead of being a detraction from their 
value, as Jonn Butt supposes, will, we are convinced, be oonsi- 
dered by the Pablic as a great advantage, because they enable the 
reader to find at ence any article he may wish torefer to; and the 
Index, pablished with every volume, prepared with great care by 
aperson whose attention is devoted to that object, is another 
advantage to which Joun Butt is equally unable to aspire. 

Thas, were we like the Editor of Joun Butt, to considera 
newspaper as only an article of trade, and sell it like cloth by the 
yard, we might treat his comparisons with indifference ; but the 
JOURNAL will always, we trast, have aregard to higher objects 
than mere sums and nambers, and while it views the pablie in- 
terest as paramount to its own, it need never descend to be weigh- 
ed iti the scales of sordid lucre as a mere trading commodity, 
We shall always endeavour to comprisein its pages, a due 
proportien of the light and entertaining articles combined with 
an adequate quantity of intelligence of a solid and intsrac- 
tive kind, without troubling ourselves about the artifices of 
envy which would represent us as endeavouring to impose upon 
the pablic, by publisbing “‘as little as possible without rendering 
the object too apparent,”—a charge which only folly or malignity 
could have made, and which every liberal mind must regard with 
contempt. 


New Meteorological fact. 


To the Bitor of the Journal. 


Having read in the letter of A. E.in the Journat of 
the 28d April, the following Query,— 


“If a Meteor were to dart from Java towards the Western 
Provinces, would it not be seen before iis arrival at Ailahabad?’> 


I deem itjusticeto Dr. Tyrcer, to mention, that either on 
the 2Ist or 23:h January, (I forget which,) while driving in my 
Buggy in the eveniog, soon after gun-set, I saw a very large Me- 
teor, proceeding tothe Westward. It appeared to me, to havea 
direction from S. E. to N. W. and was one of the largest and 
most vivid Ehadever seen. Iregret that k did not more parti- 
cularly note the day of the month, bat it was on a Sunday, and I 
think one of the days Ihavementioned, Whether this bas any 
connexion with the fallof the Agroxites of Dr, Tyrie, that 
Gentleman will decide, _ Your's obediently, 


Chunar, Meg 1, 1823, 
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Pitt. \.. need then 


Comforts of Church-Goers. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

Permit me, thro’ the mediom of your valoable Paper, to 
suggest one improvement among the many which your bumerous 
Correspondents have recently brought to public netice, Being a 
reguiar Chareh Goer, I have attended Divine Service every 
Sunday morning, an:il within the last few weeks; when J found 
my health so much impaired by exposure to the sup, as to render 
it absoluteiy necessary for me to keep within doors after nine 
o'clock, and not to venture a trip back to my house in Intally, in 
a palankeen heated like an oven, by standing in the meridian 
sun for several hours. I understand that some years ago, it was 
the practice, during the South West Monsoon, to commence Divine 
Service at the Mission Church, at.eight o’clock in the morning ; 
but this was not allowed to be continued, J learn, on the plea 
of the early hour being at variavce with the Canonical Laws :— 
With due deference, I beg respectfully to cail on those in autho- 
rity, to compassionate, as well the condition of palankeen and 
carriage passsengers, as those of the more humble pedestrians, 
and the yet more miserable situation of the poor bearers, syces, 


‘&c, by a relaxation of the rigid observance of the Canonical Law, 


in respect to the hours of service in a tropical climate. [feel con- 
fident, that an announcement to commence service during the bot 
weather at seven o'clock, would be bailed by all classes of the 
Christian Commanity, rich and poor, as a good. Regalation: 
and most of them would be foand willingly to sacrifice the com- 
paratively trivial comfort 0° 'ving in bed an hour later than usual, 
and either breakfasting beioye or after Church, to suffering the 
dangerous effects of travelling through the sun at such a season 
during mid-day. . 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


Calutta, May 5, 1823. ROBERTSON 
Crucity of Chowkedars. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





s 

ax From a remark of yours in the Journal of yesterday, 
I have been induced to send you these few observations, as I 
consider myself bound to satisfy the public anxiety, with re- 
ference to the su! ject alluded to, viz. the shamefal and unparal- 
leled outrage committed on the persons of Mr. B, (Purser of the 
Ship Resource, now on his,voyage to England) and myself, ty 
the Chowkedars adjoining my house, 


It was the most unprovoked and ernel assault that could pos- 
sibly be imagined, as can be proved by those who witnessed the 
scene. To dignity or rank in society, I do not make any preten- 
sions; bat by the degradation inflicted on my moral charac- 
ter, and the insult offered to my feelings asa Briton, I can- 
not but feel deeply injured. Cruelty is ever abominable; bat 
when inflicted without the shadow of reason, it becomes diaboli- 
caf: and the instraments of itcamnot but be detested, even by 
the best of men, who desire, in the spirit of Christianity, to render 
good for evil, Ihave been a prisoner of war; bat the treat- 
ment of a hostile nation, was kindness when compared with the 
monstrous inflictions of these miscreants, whese delight it is to 
torture avd oppress defenceless men; particularly after baving 
firmly secared ‘hem in their power. 

These v bo witnessed the base treatment referred to, did all 
they coa'd to rescue us from our situation; bat they could only in 
partactain their wishes. The particulars of the case, have been 
laid before che City Magistrates ; but a month, and upwards, has 
now elapse, during which time I have been kept in suspense to 
know the resu tof their investigation, As yet nothing has been 
communicated to me, although from my knowledge of the 
hichly honorable characters of those by whom the decision on the 
case 13 to be pronounced, I have no doubt that they will eventu- 
ally award to the Offenders the punishment they deserve. 


Sir, your humble Servant, 


May 6, 1823. JOHN COX. 


i 
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Catholic Church Funds, 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

M. A. M. has put several questions connected with the 
employment of the Catholic Church Funds io the maintenance of 
the Portuguese Ministers attached toit. The whole can be an- 
swered together.—The Funds are laid out in the preservation of 
the Edifice, the purchase of Vestments and other requisites, and 
the payment of an establishment of Organists and other servants; 
and with the help of these, the Vicar and his Coadjutors are 
enabled to obtain their living, the latter only getting enough to 
appear decent, while the former has always been known to amass 
some thousands in the course of a very few years, This is the 
maintenance I allude to, and this they could not procure had 
there not been a Church, with Funds, more than enough, to keep 
up all thatis necessary for assisting them to say Masses and 
perform their other priestly fonctions. 


Having disposed of M. A. M., I cannot refrain from saying a 
word to your correspondent Mr. B—. whose letter is not only raw 
througboat, but meanly insulting to the whole of the Catholic com- 
munity. He says the Wardens did nor oppose the wishes of the peo- 
ple. What then was the meaning of their rep!y toan Address from a 
Jarge body of them, which appeared in your Journat of the 15th 
of Febraary (p. 635-6)? In this, it is true, they gave no reason 
for not complying with their wishes; bot did they not flatly re- 
fuse meeting those wishes? B—. seems to know some of their se- 
crets, forhe has said io the concluding part of his letter, that 
“the Wardens would have been happy to have supported Mr. 
Morphy, if they had not conceived it an unnecessary burden to 
the Church,” Here is a declaration! A great portion of the 
congregation scarcely understand two words of Portugese, and 
yet giving to the Church the aid of a Minister who could preach &e. 
in a langwage understood by these men, would he an unnecessary 
borden!! So much for B—.’s declaration on this head; a de- 
claration worthy tobe placed in the Archieves of the Vestry 
Room, 

I shall now ask all sensible Catholics, whether it is 
not an insult to say, that “the Wardens have spent fortanes 
for the erection and support of the Church?” What then, has 
beceme of the Subscriptions raised from time to time, since the 
Wardens of some thirty years back committed depredations on 
the, Fands which then existed? and if the Wardens of modern 
times have expended fortunes in alone sapporting the Church, 
where is all the money paid by the rich and poor for Gravas, 
High Masses, Funerals, Offices, &c. and what has been done 
with all the bequests, immoney and lands, made by pious men 
and women on their death-beds? It is'a pity to crush or bear 
bard upon a weak opponent; butas B~—. has stood forward as the 
Champion of the Wardens, he must aot be allowed to speak at 
yandom and skulk away, leaving thereby a false impression on 
the public mind; and I hope, after he reads thisletter, he will 
take advice and attempt some explanation, or offer an apology. 


I should be sorry to refase my applause to any one who may 
in any cause bear “ the burden and heat of the day ;” and I should 
doubly regret did I not assistinholding up as examples of 
imitation men whose “ veterad years proclaim they are hastening 
toa Saviour’s Bosom to enjoy the fruits of their labours.” But 
as hoariness of the head doesnot necessarily indicate that it 
must have borne “ beat” and “ burden,” many of them getting grey 
in the shade, where they are nursed in the lap of pride, vanity and 
intemperance, I mast in the present case decline joining 
in the tribute paid by B—. Let the Wardens take a liberal 
and enlarged view of the actual condition of the Congregation 
of the Catholic Charch, and let them appease the discontent 


which prevails by adding to the existing Establishment of Mi- ! 


nisters one who can meet the wantsof the English portion of 
jt-and Tam sure some would not very deeply regret, although 
their veteran years might cali others away to realize the fruits 
of their labour. 

Your obedient Servant, 


May 6, 1823. A PARISHIONER, 
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: Adventures in South America, 


To the Editor ef the Journal. 


In yesterday’s Paper I observed an Engraving ef a Sus- 
pension Bridge as used in America. I also had a friend whe 
made a visit to the same place, and from his Memoranda I send 
you the following. 

Apri 6, 1823. 





Sir, 


Your’s obediently, 





s——. 
We left Santiago on Monday the 9th instant, on our trip to 
the Southward, and crossed the plain ef Maypo, where was fought 
the battle of that name which established the Independence of 
Chili, Being considerably to the left,—for we pursued the mid- 
die path across,—we proposed to return that way, but were how- 
ever preveuted. At the distance of 15 miles, we feund the coun- 
try much improved, its situation somewhat lower than that part 
of the plain we had passed, and better watered ; though the other 
might be irrigated by means of the canal which runs along the 
base of the range of hills that bound its Easternside. The first 
night we stopped at Gravero, about 12 leagues from Santiago; 
and next morning, rising at day-break, continued our journey to 
Rencagua, 10 leagues distant. The country still continued to 
improve. Tobserved that the Southern sides of the hills, were 
more clothed with wood and shrubs than the Northern: a circam- 
Stance rendered strongly evident on our passing the Angostural; 
or Straits, socalled because a range of hills run East and West 
having a small passage throogh them, The appearance of Ren- 
cagua, as we approached it, and which was visible some few, 
leagues off, is extremely gratifying tothe beholder. It is situated 
on rather an elevated spot of ground, and as the houses are as 
white, it forms a prominent feature in the landscape. Behind it, 
at no great distance, is the first range of the Cordillera,and in the 
extreme back-ground are the snowy Andes. The fore-ground is com- 
posed principally of wood, with here and there breaks, whichopen 
to the view fine pastare lands. At two in the afternoon, we arrived, 
hat were a little puzzled at first, not knowing where to pat up. 
At lengtb crossing a street about 100 yards in breadth, we ob- 
served the door of a house open, with a family sitting at dinner, 
and made bold to ask refreshment and lodging, which was not less 
readily, than agreeably, granted. We found that our kind hostess _ 
was a widow, had a family of 4 girls, each beautiful ; and a lovely 
little boy. Such a family I never saw, butonce. And after re- 
galing us in the most hospitable manner, such as her scanty 
means afforded, took as into her vineyard, which was her only 
support, and a very fine one it was, thongh small. She then be- 
gan relating the little story of her woes.—She had been married 
some years prior to the revolution, to a*Spaniard. He was a’ 
Reyalist,—and when war began to desolate this lovely country, 
took up arms to fight for his King. After the battle of Canseriada 
he was never heard of, She supposed he was slain—he had fallen 
the victim of ill-jadged loyalty; and left her witha large family un- 
provided for: bat she trasted in * Nuestro Senor” to aid her in 
supporting them. I was quite moved by this relation, It was a 
piteous thing, thought I, casting my eyes to the ground, and with 
such a lovely family too, and then turning them up, met the piere- 
ing gaze of a pair of large black soft eyes. Oh this is toe much ! 
said I to myself; what with pity and such eyes, Ihad better, move 
So we walked out to see the town. The sun was just 


away. : ; 
then setting, and threw a soft and varied charm over the distant 
prospect. The mellow tints reflected from the glowing west on 


the snowy summits of the Eastern mountains, were all in unison 
with my feelings. 1 thought I could have remained there alto- 
gether, ” From the reverie I was in, I was awakened by the so- 
lemn tone of the Vesper Bell, and then startled by the sudden 
appearance of my fair friend. She was alone, and going to Ves. 
pers; and had on the black dress customary in Catholic coun. 
tries. I approached to speak, when she said, her mother was 
waiting to give us tea, and then glided into the Charch. 

We returned. Oar evening passed away very pleasantly. 
There was no ceremony: it was natare’s banquet; where man’s 
better feelings overcome his vanity—where he wishes to appear 
only what he is, without lording it ovr bis fellow-creatares by 

















Here there were none of those little 


his rank, riches or dress. 
¢ envious feelings so o'ten experienced in higher circles towards 


one’s fellow creatures. I[t was all good-wiil, and cheerfulness, aud 
sociality,—that Christian-like charity which produces, though it 
is not the effect of familiarity, After such an evening, [could not 
but sleep well ; and I did so, though a saddle was wy pillow 
and borse clothes my bedding. 

Had we not been deterred by information given us by the 
Governor of the disturbed state of the 
proceeded to Talca and Concepcion: 
city in the country, but which had been reduced by the revolution 
Atday 
break, therefore, proceeding to the Eastward amongst the moun- 
visited 


country, we shoald have 


the latter, opce the second 
to a rank with thelowest. Asit was, we changed our ronte 
tains, we the celebrated baths oi 
6 leagues. Ihave scarcely ever received so much pleasure in 
travelling as this trip to the Baths; not with referegce to them 
Separably, but from the beauty and originality of the adjacent 
scenery, with which I was delighted beyond my power of expiana- 
tion : indeed all the way as soon as we came in sight of the view, 
a distance of 3 leagues from Rencagaa, there was a grandeur and 
a loveliness which it is impossible to describe, butin very inade- 
quate terms. We passed through woods, the leaves of whose 
trees were odoriferous, situated on lofty hills, and through 
the various openings, looked down on the rapid and roaring 
river, Inthe first distance, mountains oo mountains met the sight ; 
some covered with trees and verdure, and others barren, as 
they approximated to the Cordillera, whose stupendous summits, 
clothed with eternal snow, formed the limitsaf the scene. Na- 
ture appeared dressed in all herrade and primaval magnificence, 
Someties we descended, then the path led up some steep and 
lofty precipice,where, bat for the mules’ safe step,we should have 
been dashed to atoms. As we approached the Baths, the scene 
encreased in beauty: it became wilder: there was a perfect si- 
lence except the distant hoarse murmuring of the river. It ap- 
peared as though we had come to the confiues of the world. My 
friend, a great traveller, never witnessed so sublime a picture, 
as when the promontory from which the springs which form the 
Baths rise, opened on our wondering and delighted eyes. 

We remained only afew hours, safficicat however to notice what 
wasremarkable. The Baths are indeed carious enough, differing 
in temperature, as well as in their physical propertics, The degree 
of beat in one, were by Fabrenheit 120; others were tepid; and 
some icy cold; but what appeared to me a great natural curiosity 
was, that dear toa hotspring, about 6 feet, sprung up one quite 
cold. I did not bathe,but only tasted the waters; some of which were 
Strongly impregnated with sulphureous, as were others, with saline 
particles, As it was late in the season, there were few visitors ; 
but so extremely benefieial are these waters esteemed in a variety 
of complaints, that they are much frequented, I could have speata 
month there with pleasure ; and though withoat company, I would 
bave found sufficient society in the beauties of nature, On the day 
following, we took leave of our benevolent hostess,who was quite 
as sorry to part with us, as we with her; but we could not remain; 
it was necessary to return to the realities of life. Herethen was an 
illusory charm which the novelty of scene created in the imagi- 
nation,—but we promised to return,—and the poor widow re- 
maioed happy in the idea, which was never realized. How much 
do such little scenes, which cross the path-way of life, soften the 
labors of its journey. Only two days, and how much had occurred 
to interest all one’s feelings. It appeared like a delightful dream; 
the duration, short; bafthe impressions, lasting. We set off for 
Santiago, baited our horses at Granera, and struck into another 
road from that by which we had come; in order to visit the 
Bridge of Maypo, in our way, to which, as we tracked our path 
on elevated ground situated at the base of the Ist range of 
the Cordillera, we found the prospects much fiver, and more 
extensive ; and I would recommend every one to take the same 
road in preference to the other, for one strong reason,—the con- 
venience of crossing the Maypo by a Bridge, instead of trouble, 
and oftentimes great danger, which attends the fording of it, 
from it’s extreme rapidity over a very uneven bed. Though we 
had been fortunate as well in the season of the year, as in hav- 
ing an experienced Guide, so that when we crossed it in going 
to Reocagua, and passed foar arms, into which it divided, yet 
the water only, iv parts, reached up to the horses breagts, The 


Cauquenes, distant 
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bridge over the Maypo is similar to that of Cauquenes, only much 
longer, as the river ts considerably broader. Its coustraction 
t simple; has something curioas, and fails not to create 
f surprise and astonishment, heightened, in passing, by 





a very disagreeable sensation to the unaccustomed, from its Sea- 
saw motien and apparent slight construction.‘ The rushing 
waters below which one sees directly under ones feet, produces 
giddiness and disturbs the equilibriam ; but no danger need * 
aporehended wheathe materials are sound: nor in such case, has 
any accident been knowa to happen, though imprudent feats of 
horse racing often take place, The bridge is formed merely of 
sticks if to 2 tnches in circumference, by 3 to6 long, bound 
strongly tocether by slips of bulls’ hides; and its sides are of the 
same materialy, only that the sticks are placed verticaily and 
the slips Horizontally. It is then stretched across the river, and 
strongly fasteued on each side to rocks, or to huge frames fixed 
in the ground. The lfeogth of this Bridge at Maypo was about 
150 yards, and was of sufficient bre adth to admit of one cart, 
I sav cart, because carriages arenever used for travelling ; the 
roads being generally so bad, ef 

We took ap our quarters this night at a wretched farm 
house or hovel; and the only place we could procure to sleep 
in, was an out-house quite delapidated and the door want- 
ing, so thut the cold air (for it was the end of Autumn) entered on 
all sides; but yet thoagh I had only the pellows or saddle cloths 
of the country, made of guanacho and vicegna skins, with a 
blanket over me, I slept as well as I ever had done on thie softest 
bed of down : so effectual is the force of custom when necessity 
induces it, Perhaps, in few parts of the world, is travelline 
attended with greater inconveniences; for there are so Inns, aad 
the houses in the country are widley separated from eath other : 
there are not always hovels to shelter one, and the bare ground is 
often the lot of the, wearied traveller; but there are few wiid 
animals, and no noxious reptiles: and the benignity of the 
climate, in the greater part of the year, renders it unattended by 
any of those often fatal consequences which would be the result of 
this mode of travelling in other, less favored,countries of the world 
The people of the country, always proportion their stages, as be 
also foreigners who are acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the couatry, so as to get to one hacienda* to dinner and to anether 
to sleep, although they are not even known to the owners. But 
so kind, so hospitable, are the inabitants, that yoar presence 1s 
esteemed a favour ; you are received with the most cordial wel-~ 
come, and are treated in the most handsome manner. Every thing 
is set before you that the house affords; and itis expected that fea 
will without the least ceremony, ask and call for what you want 
This hospitality bas been attributed, by some, as a reason for the 
non-erection af Inns; without wishing to depreciate the Chilone 
I am led to to believe, that itis rather the effect, than the cause; 
and though this virtue is more prevalent, more widely practised he 
barbarous and uncivilized, than in civilized countries, Elook upon 
it as less the effect of morai,than of the want of natural,civiligation: 
fortrae knowledge and wisdom undoubtedly lead us to a Hinda 
treatment as well of our own as of the animal Species; and but 
for there not existing that necessity, there isno doubt that we 
should be as hospitable asin Chili. Independent of this country 
hospitality, I mast observe, that the general treatment of foreign« 
ers in Santiago,evinces a strong feelipg of benevolence;and shewg 
the general disposition of the inhabitants to cheerfulness and 
sociality. 

The following morning, about 10, we arrived in Santiago ; bes 
tween which, and the place of our night’s lodging. the plain 
extended no less than 7 or 8 leagues. [ have much to regret 
the too early termination of this intended journey to the Sovth- 
ward, and of the hopes I had formed of visiting Concepcion. To 
judge with accuracy of the natural advantages of this country 
over almost every one on the face of the Globe, one ought to sranal 
to Valdivia ; of which, and the desert of Atacama, this part may 
be looked as the medium of climate and fertility. Between 
the same parallels of latitude, there is hardly a country on the 
face of the earth, thathas such diversity of soil aud climate ; or 
that presents prospects so barren, or so beaatifully clothed, in vers 
dure. : 
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Selections. 


Madras, April 24, 1823.—Yesterday St. George’s Day, the Anni- 
versary on which His Majesty’s Birth Day, is kept, was observed with 
every demonstration of loyalty and respect. A salute of as many guns 
as His Majesty is years of age, was fired at sun-rise from the Fort Bat. 
tery, and a Royal Salute at noon. The Royal Standard was hoisted on 
the Fort at sun-rise, and continued flying during the day ; the Fort 
Flag Staff, as well as the Signal Staff and Yard, were decorated with 
the Flags of different Nations. His Majesty’s Ships in the Roads were 
also dressed. and fired the customary salutes. The colours of the other 
Ships were flying—and the day concluded with a Grand Ball and Sup- 
per, given at the Banqueting Room by the Honorable the Governor and 
Lady Munro, tothe whole of the Society at the Pesidency. 

Madras Appointments.—Mr. H. M. Blair, Assistant to the Collec 
tor and Magistrate of Cuinglepnt. 

Mr. P. Grant, Head Assistant to the Principal Collector aud Ma- 
gistrate in the Southern Division of Arcot. 

The Rev, M. Thomson, M. A. to be Junior Chaplain at St, George’s 
Chareb. 

We are now enabled to give from onr Notes, a brief statement of the 
Cuarce of the Carer Justice, Sir Epwonp Stantey, to the Grand 
Jury, on the opening of the Session of Oyer and Terminer en Monday 
the 21st instant, 





Tae Honorasre Cuer Justice commenced his Charge by obser. 
ving, that among the several offences which the Calendar presented for 
the consideration of the Grand Jury at the presen Sessions, and which 
are more namerens than nsnal, there were very few upon which they 
conld reqnite the assistanee of any parficnlar observations or instraction 
from the- Court.—From the informations retarned by the Ma- 
gistrates, many of the cases appear to he such as they had been fre- 
qneutly called apon in the capacity of Grand Jarors to consider, and 
having carefully read all the informations, he conceived they would 
be ofopinion, that the evidence whether direct or circumstantial affords 
sufficient probable cirenmstances of guilt in most if not all the cases to 
warrantthe Grand Jary in finding the Bills, ana sending the parties ac- 
cused, to their trial before another Jury, who are appointed by law'to 
hear the evidence on both sides, and to determine npon the guilt or in- 
norence of the Prisoners, of the charge imputed to them by the 
indictments. 

Tue Carer Justice then adverted to two cases of homicide which 
appeared upon the Calendar -the first was the case of Thomas Barnes, 
a Mariner on board the Ship Wooprorp, charged with the wilful murder 
of Thomas Liveley, another mariner, on the high seas, on board the Ship 
WooproeD. on the 31st of March last. He stated that the Criminal Juris- 
diction ot the Court »nd the Grand Jury extended by the Charter not 
only to all capital and other offences committed with in the limits of 
Madras. by any werson cesiding here of whatever country, nation or 
description, he may be, and to all offences committed by British 
Subject in any of the Territories subject to the Government of 
Madras, or within anv of the dominions of the Native Princes 
of India, in alliance with the Government—bnut the Admiralty Jaris- 
diction of the Conrt by the Charter, as explained and declared by 
53d George the 3d, c. 155, sec. 110, anthorized them to inqnire 
of, and take cognizance ef all Crimes perpetrated by any person or person 
upon the bigh seas in all quarters of the Globe, and those maritime of- 
fences which were fo:meriy before the’ Statute of 28 Hen. 8, tried ac- 
cerding to the course of the Civil Law withont Jary, are now triable 
according to the conise of the Common Law by Grand and Petit Jury, 
and by the samernies of Evidence as offences committed on land. — 
Tue Carer Justice then observed upon the circumstances of the 
case of Thomas Barnes as disclosed by the informations, and it appeared 
by the concurrent testimony of all the Officers and Mariners of that Ship, 
that the unfortun«te deceased man was greatly the aggressor thronghont 
the whole of that business—that he was in a state of intoxication and 
officionsly interferred with, and interrupted several of the Mariners of the 
Ship in the performance of their duty of drawing up water onder the or- 
ders of their superior officer —that he abused and assaulted the prisoner 
Thomis Barnes, and struck bim with his fist three times, and drew 
blood from him, notwithstanding which the prisoner acted moderately, 
and peaceably declined the qnarrel, and retreated to the other side of the 
ship where he was pursned by the deceased, who repeated his blows, 
and insisted on the prisoner's fighting with him, which he declined, but 
at length was forced to return the blows in his own defence, and to com- 
pel the deceased to desist, and at length the deceased fell on the deck, 
either in consequence of a blow from the prisoner, or as some of the wit- 
nesses seem to think, fell on his head in consequence of the intoxicated 
state he was in, which wroduced the rapture of a blood vessel in the head 
of which he died that night. —The Cuixr Justice said that he hal no 
doubt that this case wonld tnrn ont in the final end cnd issne of 
the prosecution to be no more than a favourable case of Man. 
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slaughter, and the circumstances seem to bring it as nearly bordering 
upon that species of homicide which is called excusable self-defence 
upon a sudden quarral without malice, express or implied, as any case 
could be, or perhaps according to the opinion of some it might be hom- 
cide by misadventure ouly—bat altho’ the informations presented this 
favourable view of the case, he recommended the Grand Jory to find 
the Bill of Indictment presented to them as an act of justice towards the 
prisoner as well as the public—their throwing out the Bill might be injn- 
rious to the prisoner in as much asit woeld afford him no security against 
a new prosecution at some future day by some malevolent prosecutor, 
who might charge him with this murder onthe high seas before any 
British Admiralty jorisdiction in any quarter of the world where the 
Prisoner might happen to be, when perhaps his witnesses might be dead 
or dispersed in different parts, and consequently he might be wholly 
unable to bring forward his defence—the verdict of the Petit Jury can 
only afford him that security,in consequence of his being allowed by Law, 
if he be acquitted, to plead the verdict for ever after, as a bar to any other 
indictment in this or in any other Court for the same offence. 


The Cures Justice then observed npon the case of Thomas Ball, a 
Private in His Majesty’s 54th Regiment, stationed at Bangalore, charg- 
ed with the murder of Patrick Conroy. a Bugler in the same Company 
at Bangalore, on the 19th December last. It appeared that the Com- 
pany went out to Drill and Field Excrcise early on that morning, and 
that the Serjeant took the precaution the night before, of collecting all 
the Ball Ammunition from the Men of his Company and issued Blunk 
Cartridges to each man of the Company—and that when they arrived 
on the ground the next morning, the Captain ordered the men to 
close, and in the course of the Drill, he called ont the Prisoner 
Bail the left hand man to the front—and ordered him to be parti- 
cular in firing, and to level his musket properly—the prisoner fired 
accordingly, and the deceased, Patrick Conroy the Bugler, who was 
seven or eight paces in front of the prisoner. cried out that be was 
wounded, and he was immediately carried to the Hospital —it was 
a very foggy morning, and it appears by the evidence of Mr Leich the 
Surgeon of the Regiment, that the deceased received a wound in the 
lower part of the abdomen, which produced an Inflammation, of which 
he died in 16 heurs—he was opened and nothing could be discovered 
except a small particle of cloth in the intestiues, and his opivion as to 
the canse of his death was, that the wound had been inflicted by the 
hard part of the cartridge, the powder therein being old and caked and 
vot by any metallic snbstance, and that there was no appearance of any 
ball or metallic substance having entered or passed thro’ the deceased— 
so that this will turn out to be a case of pure homicide by misadventure 
eccasioned by accident which no human pradence could have foreseen 
or prevented,—The prisoner Ball was doing alawfal act by the orders of 
his Commanding Officer withont intention of bodily harm to any person 
and without any will, want of caution or negligence on his part—and 
therefore it could amount to no more than accidental homicide. 


His Lordship then directed the attention of the Grand Jury to the 
case of Robert Thomas Moore and Cyprian Rodrigues, charged with forg- 
ing and uttering a promissory note, knowingit to be forged, for the 
sum of 2,100 Rupees, dated the 15th March last. and payable 3 months 
after date, purporting to have been passed by Richard Arthur Ashton to 
Robert William Bruce, with intent to defraud the Government Bank, 
where it was sent in a letter charged to be forged, in the name of Mr. 
Bruce, and directed to the Treasurer of the Bank, for the pur- 
pose of being discounted—He was sorry to observe that several 
forgeries and frauds had lately been attempted on the Government 
Bank, many of which have been detected and defeated by the 
vigilance and ability of Mr. Edward Sullivan, who is now at the 
head of that department.—The Government Bank here was established 
under an Act of Parliament—the Act 47 Geo. 3. c. 68, sec. 8, 
which empowered the different Governments of India to establish 
Banks at the different Presidencies for the deposit and loan of money, 
and the discount of Bills and Notes—and it isof the greatest con- 
sequence to the pnblic that that useful establishment should be pro- 
tected as far as possible from all impositions and forgeries —It was a 
case of great consequence as it relates, to public credit and the circula- 
tion of paper in a Commercial Settlement—He wished to abstain us much 
as possible from entering into a detail of the circumstances stated in the 
information —least on the one hand, we should run the hazard of defeat. 
ing just prosecutions by a premature disclosure of the evidence, or by 
exparte statements on the other, prejndice the public mind against the 
persons to be tried —bat he had no donbt that the Grand Jury would feel 
it their duty to investigate the charge, and the evidence very minutely, 
and if they find it snpported by strong probable evidence to find the 
bill and put the parties on their trial; the offence of forging Bills, 
Notes, or other securities for money, or uttering them knowing them to 
be forged, is made transportable misdemeanor in India by the Stat. 53. 
Geo. 3, c. 155, sec. 115; considering forgery therefore, as a misdemeanor 
in India (altho’ itis a capital effence in England) all concerned in forg- 
ing or uttering with a guilty knowledge any of the securities for money 
mentioned in the act are principals, the same acts of procurement, ad- 
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Thomas Baraes, charged with the wilful marder of Thomas Liveley 
on board the Ship Woopvo RD. 


vice and incitement which would make a person an accessory before the 
fact in felony, will make him a priocipalin a misdemeanor, and conse- 
quently if one man employs or sends another to utter or put away a forged 
note, knowing it to be forged, and he does accordingly utter or attempt 
to negotiate it—the absent iuciter or procurer is as much a principal in 
the offence of uttering as if he was present at the time—as itis often 
difficnit to prove the actual fact of forgery by any particular person— 
the Law makes the offence of uttering or putting away a forged mote a 
substantive offence in itself, but the gist and essence of the offence is the 
yuilly knowledge of the parties that it was forged, and the intent to 
defraud, and that can in general be discovered ouly by the acts, conduct 
and demeanor of the parties, by deceitful practises, false letters, 
tokens or pretences to obtain the object and the money upoo the seen. 
rity ; and in these sort of cases in order to demonstrate guilty know. 
ledge, evidence has been admitted of other forged notes of a similar 
description having been uttered by the party charged or having been 
tound in his possession at or about the same time, of the offeuce with 
which he is charged and other circumstances which may evidence a 
guilty mind—It has also been decided in many cases that the person 
whose name is forged—either as the maker or indorser of a note or 
the acceptor of a Bill of Exchange —or the supposed obligeriu a Bond 
charged to be forged is not acompetent witness to prove the forgery, 
or to disprove bis own hand-writing as heis supposed to have an 
interest to discharge himself from his liability on the note or other 
security unless his interest isentirely divested or taken away which it 
may be in certain cases—but in general he is held to be an incompetent 
witness to prove the fact of the forgery of his own hand writing, or 
perhaps to prove any collateral fact tending to the proof of the forgery 
—the principle upon which the party whose hand is forged is ex- 
cluded from giving evidence on sach a criminal prosecution on the 
ground of interest has been questioned by some able writers, but it is 
now agreed that having been excluded by a long series of determina- 
tions—the point of bis iscompetency cannot now be disputed, and in 
general the fact of the note or security uot being the hand writing of 
the party is capable of being proved and must be proved by other wit- 
nesses. 


Among the other cases on the Calendarthere appear several char- 
ges of Barglary—the factsrelated before the Magistrates seem to bring 
those respective cases within the legal definition of that crime —he need 
only therefore in general terms state, that Burglary is committed when 
any person with intent to commit a felony breaks into or cats his way 
in the night time, into the Dwelling house of another, even into a hat 
constracted of matts and straw like those inhabited by some of the na- 
tives—In all those cases the persons injured and prosecuted are natives 
—but altho’ the facts like most of their offences, partake much more of 
fraud than of force, and have very little of that character which renders 
Barglaries so formidable to life as well as property in Enrope—yet it 
will be their duty to send the several Prisoners for trial, if they are sa. 
tisfied the offence was committed inthe night, and the other requisites 
necessary to cunstitute the crime are sapported by the evidence, parti- 
cularly ina place where from the nature of the climate houses are so 
exposed—liftiog a latch, picking a lock, opening with a false key, or 
boring a hole inthe wall to obtain entrance ate sufficient breakings ia 
Law to constitnte the crime. Some of those prisouers ifconvicted may 
appear to bea fit object of that merciful power of commatation of the 
sentence of death—by which the legislature has enabled the Court at 
this distance to mitigate the severity of the Law—and ke was sure no 
Judge wonld ever sit on this Bench who would not be ready as far as 
pubiic dnty willallow, to exercise the most gratifying power that be- 
longs of his office—but whether there be just cause for extending 
mercy toa prisoner mnst devend on all the circumstances of his case 
and cannot be known to you or indeed to any of as previous to his trial. 


The only remaining case he would allnde to was the case of Soobbee, 
charged with stealing an Infant Child from its parents for the purpose 
of selling it,commoniy called kidnapping—tbis is a most grievous offence, 
and in Engiand by a late Statute, 54th Geo, 3d, is made a felony punish- 
able in the same manner as Grand Larceny to the person who steals any 
child under the age of tenyears or receives or harbours such child 
fora gnilty purpose-—bnt as that statue does not extend to India, it re- 
mains a high misdemeanor here, punishable by fine and improvement. 


On the general rnles of law which the Grand Jury are required to 
observe, it was unvecessary for him to enlarge to gentlemen of their 
experience and character, who had so often discharged that important 
duty, and were so well acquainted with the ordinary distribution of 
Criminal Justice—he would therefore refer them to the several objects 
of their inquiry, assuring them that if any difficulty ia point of law or 
evideace should occur in the course of those inquiries apon which they 
might require advice, they might be always certain of receiving every 
assistance that the Court could give them. 


The Grand Jury in the course of their duty have found Bills against 
the following P risoners. 
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Veerasawmy, and Baulamah.— Moritchee.— Varpen.—Soobbee.— 
Narasoo.—Arroonachellom, and Kempah.—Robert Thomas Moore, and 
Cypriano Rodrigues .— Joseph Yanningham.—Lutchoomunnen.—Sabba- 
putty. —Sooben, Nynan, Kurree, Kishnen, and Allamaloo. 


Against Thomas Bail, vo Bill was found by the Grand Jury, and the 
Prisoner was discharged. 


The Trial of Thomas Burnes occupied the Court on Monday, when 
as mentioned in onr last pavlication, he was iully acquitted—and was 
immediately discharged. 


On Tresday Verasuwmy and Baulamah, charged with a Barglary, 
Were first put upou their trial, and were found guilty of a Larceny on- 
ly. Sabbaputty was then put to the Bar charged with Burglary, he was 
also found guilty. Yesterday the Court was ocenpied with the Trials 
of Varpen, charged with feloniously stealing ; of Lutchoomunneh, eharg- 
ed with the same offence ; and of Soobbee, charged with having clandes- 
tiuely taken away a female child, who were ailfound gnilty—Upon 
the prisoner Soobbee being put to the Bar, charged with feloniously 
Stealing, she persisted in pleading Guilfy. 


The Court stands adjourned until to-morrow forenoon at 11 o’clock, 


_ The Grano Jury having completed all the business biought before 
them, received the Thanks of the Court from the Cuter Justice, and 
were discharged yesterday afternoon.— Madras Government Gazette. 





Calcutta Improvements.— Among the very many, and very great, im- 
provements which have been rapidly, tho’ silently, inprogress inthis far 
famed City, thereis not one which reflects more credit on its projectors, 
than the Strand whichis forming on the Banks of the river. There is 
now an open clear space of about 50 feet from the Bank to the Walls of 
the adjacent houses, This extends, we imagine, perfectly uninterrupted 
for a mile aud ahalf. At certain distances large pnckah drains comma- 
nicate withthe River The sameness of appearance is relieved, not 
only by the occasional intervention of the Ghauts; but also from the 
spaces between them, being, in some places, plotted with grass, and in 
others having a strong wall erected. The formerhas a most pleasing 
aspect from the river—while the latter, we imagine, is the more secure 
method of preventing the encroachments of this rapid stream. We be. 
lieve these walls are bai it in a perpendicular line, or at all events witha 
very small inclination towards the Bank. We would suggest, on any 
such future occasion, the wall to be built concave, as is the case with 
the beatiful new Stone Wharf at the Custom Honse in London; and 
which is considered the best means of overcoming the pressure of the 
earth against it. 


The completion of this useful and ornamented work is in rapid pro. 
gress; we need hardly say that previons to the commencement of it, no- 
thing could possibly be more offensive than the banks of the River ; this 
naisance is now removed, and if the immediate inhabitants are more in- 
debted to the instigators of this improvement, still the whole body of 
Calcutta owe them gratitnde for their exertions. 


The Erection of Wharfs on this strand, we hope yet to see, and 
refer our readers to a letter in the paper of this.davy on the subject — 
A few Wharfs of the kind there recommended wonld indeed render the 
strand complete; and when we take iuto consideration, what has been 
done, we have no doubt, but that for the futare, every thing which is 
proved likely to produce public banefit will at least meet attention. 


Weather.—The frequent Northwesters of the last four or five days 
have rendered the weather particularly delightfal. We bave always un- 
derstood that thts month was considered one of the hottest, and most 
uopleasant in the year.—The squail of Monday night has particularly 
effected a pleasing change—The wind yesterday morning was moderate. 
Iv fresh from the Northward, and most delighfully cool, and refreshing. 
We hope our Mofussil friends have also’ received the benefit of a few 
Northwesters, as the late accounts were anticipating severe losses in the 
Indigo Plantations from the want of Rain. 

Further pafticulars of the state of the Bodics ofthe Individuals killed 
by Lightning on Sunday Evening.—Ou a view of the bodies, that of the 
woman presented the following appearances. The clothes were barnt 
feom head to foot, with the exception of here and there anentire patch 
which had not even the appearance of being singed. The body was much 
swoilen abont the thorax and abdomen, and was becoming rapidly putrid. 
The eyes and tongue shewed the like tendency ; and apon the whole the 
body appeared more advanced towards that state than in common ip- 
stances. The lightning seems to have struck the head, on the left side, 
from the erown downwards. The concussion must have been great, as there 
had been considerable discharge of blood from the ear;—the hair was 
sin ged, and insome parts peeled off;—the skin on the body generally 
was much burnt, and some parts so much so, as to leave the flesh bare, 
The whole body was sfraight, and stiFF in a high degree, as if a person 
had been, when in the erect posture, struck instanianeously sTiFF, a8 
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well as derd, and had in this state, fallen like a felled tree, or post. On 
attempting to bend the limbs, they were so stiff as to resist a mach 
greater force than would have bent those of a subject dying of the more 
common diseases. The young man who was killed, at the same time 
suffered much less externally ;—as the lightning seemed only to have ingu- 
red his lefe neck, shoulder, breast, and arm. A black ma’k or discoloration 
of the skin was allt at could be perceived. The corpse, however, like 
that of his fellow sufferer, was rapidly going “ the way of all flesh” and 
presented an awful and melancholy spectacle of the shortness, and an- 
certainty of human life. How very applicable therefore and necessary 
to our situation in this climate, is the repetition of that part of the Litany, 
“ from lightning and tempest, &c.”” The limbs in this ease were as rigid 
and inflexible asin the other subject, altho’ less swelled. The latter 
indeed, looked asif the body had been about half roasted in a fire; and the 
skin ready to burst. 


On going to the house where the accident’oecurred, a third person 
was shown, who had been very slightly and partially strnek on the left 
arm and breast. No farther injary was done however, than the skin be- 
ing a little scorched or torn, and the patient's feeling was, as if all his 
flesh had been dried up. Three circumstances are remarkable on the 
present oceasion, and worthy the notice of medical men, and pbiloso- 
phers. 

Ist. Instead of the limbs and body being flexible and supple, as is 
said to be invariably the case after death, by lightming, the reverse was 
their condition. 

2d. Instead of bodies keeping for davs,without any tendency to putre- 
faction, these were RAPIDLY APPROACHING (o it ;—Inu fact it was far 
advanced. 

3d. From the father’s account, as well as that of others, it would an- 
pear, that several persons, who were lying in the same place, and near- 
ly in a line, and in contact with the man who was killed, were not hurt; 
but that the lightning attacked them alternately; or as tas been pro- 
ved, when a portion of the fluid strikes a man, —a second portion of the 
same will not strike the man who stands immediately close to him; be- 
cause there is always a repulsion between bedies electrified the same way. 


Thus a person may be interposed between two bodies of electricity or 
lightning--or two bodies thus electrified, and escape unhurt.— John Bull. 
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Medical. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Magazine. 
Sir 

‘ The valuable Correspondent, who has enriched the pages of 
vour Magazine, with an account of the Medical and Surgical Sciences of 
the Hindas, alludes to the disease termed ‘** Nakra,”’ as a species of 
nasal Polypus ; and describes an instrument, or Sulaka, used for eradic- 
atingit. From this instrament, however, being named a rod, or sound, 
itis evident, that it was. merely a probe, and could not possibly act in 
the manner of our Polypus-forceps, by forcibly extracting the tumor, 
Indeed, the disease, Nakra, is altogether different from Polvons ; and to 
remove it, no extraction whatever is either required, or practised at the 
present day, Itisan acute febrile complaint, similar in its mode of 
attack, to common Catarrh. The membrane, lining the nostrils, is 
certainly affected ; but in what respect it differs from the swelling, 
which generally accompanies Catarrh,I cannot say. Although I have 
myself seen many cases of the disease, I do not profess to have bestow. 
ed that attention on it, which the subject perhaps deserves. The natives 
occasionally suffer severely from the fever attending it, and appear to 
consider the affection, as entirely different from a common cold. or Sirdee. 
They cnre it by introducing into the nostril a few stems of dried grass, 
and irritating the schneiderian membrane so as to prodnce slight hamor- 
rage, aud unload the distended blood vessels. This affords immediate 
relief, and hence the disorder would seem to be quite local: but with its 
real nature I am not sufficiently acquainted, to hazard an opinion on this 
point. I bope some of your Mofnssil friends will favor ns with their ex. 
periencein the treatment of this disorder, which isthe more interesting. 
from its being peculiar to the natives of this conntry. Might it not 
form a most legitimate subject of enqniry, for the members of the new 
Medical and Physical Society? one of their objects, as 1 am informed, 
heing the investigation of diseases, peculiar to natives, and the mode of 
treatment, followed by natives practitioners, together with the received 
opinions, as to their uature and cause. By the bye, Ihave not vet seen 
any account of this institution in yoar pages—at least under the proper 

head of your Medical Miscellany. 
Your sincere well-wisher, 





Calcutta, April 4, 1823. MEDICUS. 
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Suggested Improvements. 





To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 
Sir, 

The public has been dunned with acconnts of nuisances until they 
must have become really tired of the subject, bat 1 think that before an 
end be put to it, there are still a few which ought to be bronght forward 
with a view to correction. One of these has reference to the heaps of 
earth, stones and sand, which are invariably piled up in front of those 
houses which are undergoing repairs, and of those new buildings which 
are not yet completed. Some of these project nearly into the middle of 
the street, where they are not very easily to be distinguished, and of @ 
night, as no light is placed to point them out, they are tue contioual 
sources of accidents to petsons driving buggies or carriages. Indeed 
I have even known bearers stumble over them, and the palangnins thrown 
with their immates on the groand, There was a leap of this kind in 
New Conrt House Street, about two months ago, bat which is now 
removed, on which I saw a gentleman thrown from his horse, bat be 
luckily escaped without any farther injury, This was about 5 o’cloch: 
in the morning, when, as is weil known, the mornings at tha’ time were 
quite dark, 


Another thing that I would strong)y recommend is that every car- 
riage driving after sun-set should be obliged to carry a lamp or a light 
of some kind,as a warniug, to other vehicles of where they are going. The 
other night, just before the heavy rain, two gentlemen passing along 
the street at the corner of which the Post Office is situated, in 
a buggy without lights, were met by a carriage also without them, with 
so much force, as completely to knock down the horse in the bugey. 
This was done without anv neglect either on the one part or the other, 
and althongh no evil consequences arose from the cireumstance, there 
can be no doubt that they might have occurred, bad pot the coachman 
very adroity pulled ap his horses, at the moment the other horse fell. 


Another nuisance which is even more intolerable than either of the 
former, is tobe found in the filthy tanks, scattered about in. the most 
crowded parts of the town, which are commonly those inhabited by the 
natives, The greater part of these are at this season of the year half 
dry, and the stench arising from the mud of them is most abominable 
The habits of the natives are far from being clean, and these, added ta 
the cirenmstance before alinded to, cannot fail of being highly prejndiciat 
to the health of the citv. If these receptacles of filth were stopped up, 
and good pucka tanks dang at stated distances from each other, and at 
such distances from the native huts as to preventthem from being mada 
the depositaries of the refuse of their meals, &c. the advantages would 
soon be very evident, 


I cannot conclade this without remarking how highly the communie 
ty at large are indebted to those who have the management of the im- 
provements of Calcutta for the exertion made by that body for their 
comfort. In the short space of two years, two of the dirtiest places im 
Calentta have, vader their able management, become its greatest ornas 
ments, 


One of this is Wellington Square, on the site of which there stood 
at the time to which I refer, a most disgusting assemblage of native huts, 
inhabited for the most part by lascars.—The other is in the neighbours 
hood of the burying ground, between Park Street and the Circular Road, 
and which from having beeu a short time since as bad as the other place 
which I have just mentioned, promises very shortly to rival any part of 
Calcutta in beanty ard respectability. —The new wharf too,along the river 
adds not a little to the beauty and elegance of Calcutta, and when 
finished, must command the admiration of every one, as indeed it does. 
already. I would ventare to suggest as a further improvement that 
trees should he planted along it, which would make it a delightfal pros 
menade, and be a shelter from the rays of the sun for those whose ins 
clinatious or duties lead them to this part of the town, 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


May 1, 1823. AN OBSERVER, 
CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, MAY 7, 1828. 
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Co a Hriend on His quitting Endia. 


(From the India Gazette.) 


Ves—thon mnst leave us for thy native shore, 
Thy friends and kindred to behold again, 

To brave the wind’s long howl, the water’s roar, 
Bat—Od cemember me while on the main. 

And ere thon breathest here thy last adien, 

Ere thy last farewell murmurs in mine ear, 
Frindship shall pay thee, what to thee is due, 
This song he: tribute, then, O ! with thee bear, 


Wilt thon, when far from Ganges fertile stream, 
Not heave a sigh for those thon hast left there—- 
Wilt thou, when wrapt io fancy’s golden dream, 
Think on thy friends, and breathe for them a pray’r ? 
O! the sweet hours now come athwart my mind, 
(Time, heedless rapid Time, thon flyest fast) 

When care fled by us with the wings of wind— 

Bat ah! those hours from us for aye have past! 


Fall many a comic tale did we unfold, 
The jocund langh with ws did oft’ abound, 
Now, how many atale shall lie untold— 
How many a langh neglected in onr round! ? 
Oft have we sported on your happy green — 
Our pleasant hours from us have glided fast— 
Memory but tells me that such things have been 
And sad reflection, adds— that they are past! ! 
Then Oh farewell—in thee a friend I’ve fund, 
Whose tongue conld ne'er his noble heart belie; 
Bat ere thon go’st—remember we are bonnd 
By Friendship’s sweet in*issoluble tie! ! 

April 29, 1823. — AMICUS. 


Regulation of Dackerics. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 





Sir, 

A Regulation was some time ago made by the Police Magistrates, 
ordering that every Hackerry plying for fare in Calcutta, shonlid have 
its number affixed to one or both of its doors, This, I imagiae was done 
io order that, in the event of bad conduct on the part of the proprietors, 
their licences may be taken from them, and they thas be prevented from 
again exercising theemployment. A few days ago, a friend brought to 
my notice that he had iaone morning seen no less than five or six of 
these vehicles employed in varions parts of the town, without displaying 
any numbers at all, This led me to notice those which I met in the 
street, and ont of four or five and twenty, I think I saw six or 
seven without nombers. If the majisterial Regulation were intended 
to produce any good purpose, it ought to be rigidly enforced and 
without this, nothing can he exvected to be done effectnally.— The 
daiiy and almost hourly, accidents which ocenr from the ignorane> 
and carelessness of the drivers of these awkward vehicles demand 
that the strictgat surveillance should be kept over them, and no 
way can be so effectual to produce this, as that of forcing them to car- 
ry their numbers in a very conspicnons place.—They can then be easily 
brought to justice in the event of an accident arising, from acknowledge 
of their number, an end which could not be obtained by any other pos- 
sible means. 


4 I am, Sir, your’s obediently, 
Friday. —___. Ww. 


Administrations to sEstates. 





Mr. George Phillott, latea Surgeon in toe Honorable Company's 
Bengal Military Service, deceased —James Weir Hogg, Esq. 


> Fasign John Cates, late of the 2d Battalion 19th Regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, deceased—James Weir Hogg, Esq. 


Mr. Thomas Botelho, late of Calentta, an Assistant in the Office of 


Messrs. Alexander and Co. deceased—Mr. Lewis Dacosta and Mr. 
Paul D’Mello. 


b Mrs. Maria Bertram, late of Purneah, deceased—Captain William 
értram, of the Honorable Company’s Bengal Military Establisument. 


Death. 


j On the 4th instant, on board the Exmovutn, at Diamond Harbour, 
Lientenant Colonel Winttam Ettsorr, of the 4th Regiment of Light 
Cavalry, after a long and sevete illness ; which the worthy man and ex- 
cellent Officer, bore with his characteristic serenity and fortitude. His 


remains were iutered on the 5th, in the Burial Ground at Diamond 
ilarbeur 
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Notice to Correspondents. 


We have received a Letter from the Reverend Mr. Murphy, in 
answer to the Letier of B , published in the JouRNAL of Tuesday : 
but have recommended that Genileman not to subject himself to the disad- 
vantage of writing against an anonymous opponent. B ——'s regard for 
the general benefit of the Catholic Community, may perhaps induce him 
to favour the Public with his name ; in which case both partis will be 
placed on a more equal footing. 


Matrimonial Notice Corrected. 


At the request of Mr. H C. Caveniish, we give publicity to the 
following communication, contradicting the notice ef a Marriage which 
appeared first in the Joun BULL of the 4th instant, and which was 
copied into the Jounnat of the Gth:— 


An eccount of a Marriage, which was said to have taken place, 
at the Roman Ca:holic Chu'ch between Mr. H. C. Cavendish and 
Miss D’Santo, having been set to the Printer of the Joun BuLt, 
without a signature, and inadvertently admitte ton Sacurday last ; weare 
desired to state, that the notification coniains a gross and most disgrace- 
ful falsehood,— Mr. H. C. Cavendish having been married iwelve years 
aoo, toa Daughter of the Reverend Mr. Armour (by the Honorable 
and Reverend Dr. Twisleton then one of His Majesty's Colomal Chap- 
lain’s in Ceylon, ) and whieh Lady is now living wih him at Calcutta : 
a certificate of wich ma*riage, has been produced to us. We have 
also seen @ certificate, however, of tae marriage of a Mr. Guy Ca- 
vendish to Miss Isabel de Sante, signed by the Por tuouese Clergyman. 
The purpose for which the above false communication was made, is 
considered to have "een most base, malignant, and deceitful ; aud « 
reward of forty Rupees is hereby offered by Mr. H.C. Cavendish 
to any one who shail satisfactorily prove who is the author thereof, 
that he may meet the aisgraceful exposure his conduct so justly meris, 

















= Dipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. ° 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
May 7 Nautaise French A. J. S.Watier Nantz Oct. 14 
MADRAS. 


Date Names of Vessels Fiags Commanders From Whence Le/t 
April 19 Bombay MerchantBritish J. Hill Bombay Mar, 28 
19 Carron British, T.S.McCarthyBombay Mar. 14 


20 Eliza British R. Gibson Mauritins Feb, 20 

22 H. M.S. AlligatorBritish T. Alexander fromaCrvuize —— 
BOMBAY. 

Date Names af Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 

April 14 Aurora British P. Earl Beugal Feb, i4 


14 Bombay MerchbantBritish Nacoda Jairam Acheen Jan, 24 


Shipping Departures. 


CALCUTTA. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
May 6 Good Hope British T. Binney South America 
6 Acasta Amren. T. Clontman Boston 
6 Catherine British G@. Wallace Penang 
BOMBAY. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
April 13 Sarah British R. Codlenox Port Nova 


Stations of Pessels in the River. 


CALCUTTA, MAY 6, 1823. 


At Diamond Harbotr.—Exmoutn, avd CLYDESDALE, outward- 
bound, remain. 


New Anchorage.— H C.S. Rovat Georce, 
Saugor,— THETIs, Ports£a, below Saugor, outward-bound >remaia. 


The Grorce (bark) arrived off Burrah Bazar Ghaut on Monday. 


Passenger per Aurora, from Bengal to Bombay.—The Honorable 
R. F. Moore, of the Beogal Civii Service. 
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